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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince © 
Canino. Written by himself. Vol. I. 8vo. 
London, 1836 ; Sanders and Otley. 


Tuts is a very remarkable work ; a political 
testament of one of the great actors in the most 


varied and important of political dramas, the | 


French Revolution. 
of these principles, which are now the rallying 


We here trace the germ | came more distinct. 


shew our superiority; and certainly it would) puerile attacks: the question is not gymnastic, 
not have been difficult to have attained this/ nor of self-love, but it is one of life and death. 


fend, had not the Marseilloise, before our sit-/ The more the blow is prompt and decisive, the 


ting, been desirous to shew us that their actions ' more the safety of all is assured. The crisis is 
carried them even further than their eloquence. the more salutary when it is rapid. The poli- 
T was occupied at my desk in preparing the tical body is like the human body,—a happy 
speech I was going, in a few hours, to deliver, crisis or a revolution may save it. But years of 
when I heard a tumult still afar off: soon it be-' slow agony, or egotistical opposition, systemati- 
The noise of the shutting cal and tormenting, weaken and consume it. 


| of doors by turns was drowned with the accus-' The crisis is sometimes the only means of sal- 


ery of so many parties—equality of rights, and |tomed cry of our commoions, ‘ Serra, serra!’ vation; and if obliged to resort to it, the great- 


of taxation, freedom of the press, universal reli- | ‘Shut, shut.” 


The tocsin sounded to arms. A ‘est danger consists in retarding it. If the poli- 


gious toleration, are now things much further | troop of friends ran to the house, as I came out tical chief is constantly struck with repeated 


advanced in practice as well as discussion. ‘hey ' 


were not so when Lucien Bonaparte was one 
of their warmest, as one of their earliest advo- 
cates. No one could read these pages without 
forming a high estimate of the character of the 
author. There is a good faith, an earnestness, 
and an elevated moral purpose, to which it is 
impossible not to do justice. 


little more than point attention to the truth, 
the thoughtfulness, and the far-sighted policy 
which mark even these hurried extracts. 

The first, carrying theory into practice : — 

‘The troops were composed of young Marseil- 
loise, still ill disciplined, and bringing into the 
service the agitation of the clubs; these young 
men had communicated to the ships’ crews a 
taste for political discussions. 
vessel they had established a popular society ; 


so that, notwithstanding their courage, these , 


troops tried the patience of the admiral tolerably 


failure of the expedition to Sardinia. 
were hardly announced before the popular 


We, however, re-| 
ceiving the volume at a very late hour, can do, 


loise were accustomed, intoxicated with the ed for a year. 
On board each | 


| filled with the entire population, determined | profound. 
well, and their insubordination caused the’ 


We! 


of it. We marched towards the great square, blows—if even the attacks are not very serious, 
from whence the noise came. The streets were they enervate and stupify him, and may in the 
filled with armed men. Near the gate of the end so derange his organisation, that the vital 
city, a woman, with her hair dishevelled, cried ‘strength of the heart may suffer from it.”’ 

out, ‘The Jacobins are assassinating my hus-' The Union of England and Ireland.‘ One 
band!’ She was a Corsican, married to a'ofthegreatest measures of Pitt occupied England 
Frenchman, who, formerly having held a part and Ireland: the project of the union of the 
in the administration, was known for his aris-| two kingdoms was before the parliaments of 
tocratical opinions. He was unfortunately on' London and Dublin. This project, rejected at 
the pier, when the Marseilloise disembarked; |! Dublin, raised such serious discontent against 
he was pointed out as an aristocrat, and imme-|its partisans, that their safety was constantly 
diately the cry, ‘ Les aristocrates a la lanterne!’ menaced. They feared at one time a general 
resounded amongst the multitude of the dis-'revolt; and, to appease people’s minds, they 
embarked. But this cry, to which the Marseil-' spread the report that the project was adjourn- 
That report was soon contra- 
demagogical fanaticism, far from finding an dicted by the discussions of the British par- 
echo amongst the good inhabitants of Ajaccio, liament, where the illustrious Sheridan dis. 
excited their horror and their indignation.!played the highest eloquence. Several times 
They armed themselves in a body to defend the he combated the powerful minister, who replied 
victim. When I arrived in the square it was to his eloquence by a reason of state, calm and 
‘What will become of Ireland ?’ 
not to permit our walls to be dishonoured with |cried Sheridan; ‘she will no longer be a 
so cowardly an outrage. The officers of the country.’ ‘ Ireland,’ replied Pitt, ‘ will become 
squadron recalled all the Marseilloise. Se-|the country of England; she will make one 


society of the admiral’s vessel assembled in a | conded by our efforts, they succeeded in hurry- common country with us and Scotland; she 
public sitting in the great hall of the council. ,ing them away, and consigned them to their | will partake of all the good that we enjoy.’ 


I made a discourse. The president gave us the | 


fraternal embrace, and invited us to the honours 
of the sitting. 
the distribution of the rations: he harangued 
us for more than half-an-hour, in a strain that 


we could hardly retain our gravity. I remem-| factious opposition ! 


ber that he commenced with a voice, by turns 
gruff and shrill, with the, gesticulations of a 
i ex a gpg the more I see 
avuere—the further 
¥é sans culottes 


are irresistible—the ful the more I 


twenty times, to thé t admiration of his 
comrades and of thé Sailors. As to us, he com- 
pletely called to migit+the comedy of Les Plai- 
deurs,—* When I — sun and when I see 
the moon.’ The officers of the ships, who as- 
sted at our reception, had the merit, like 
us, Of being silent. We announced, in our 
turn, for the next day a public sitting, in order 
to fraternise with the club of the vessel. We 
parted in the midst of patriotic acclamations. 
This solemnity did not edify our islanders ; ac- 
customed to leave public speaking to our chiefs, 
and to those who distinguished themselves by 
their talent, we noticed the silence of the of- 
ficers, and the confusion of this crowd, and we 
uked among ourselves whether all the popular 
*cleties on the Continent were thus composed. 
® prepared, without delay, the next day to 


The president was a clerk for | 


| fatal: it appears a noble proo f pted, 1 
but it is, perhaps, too often, though we do not|in our enemy what we admired in the conven- 
| own it to ourselves, only a spirit of egotism in a tion,—the reunion of all the provinces under 


see,’ &e, &c. He con He hus to repeat his 
the further I go, “more I see,’ at least | 





vessels ; they appeared no more on shore, and, No orator was more beloved among us than 
certainly we had lost all desire to fraternise Sheridan: the admiration of France was divid- 
with them. The fleet set sail a few days after- ed between him and Fox. No man was more 
wards.” ‘detested than the son of Chatham, to whom all 
How true are the ensuing remarks on a our evils, whatever they might be, were attri- 
'buted. The project, therefore, of an union, 
“ The mania of daily opposition to a govern- | was considered at Paris, as a sacrilegious enter- 
ment, in the administrative measures that it/prise, against which they had not sufficient 
claims for the public service, has often proved anathemas. Carried away by that egotisin 
f of independence ; | from which no one is exempted, we condemned 


body or an individual. Ancient history has not|onelaw. We, who had pursued the federalism 
transmitted to us an example of these struggles, |even to the scaffold, and whose political symbol 


| these daily broils, between the suprg¢me author-i was the republic, one and indivisible, — we, 


ities of the state. ‘To embarrass. government! would no longer see patriotism among, our 
at every. 8tep, is a sort of patriotism too much neighbours “but in their divisions, nor good 
improved’ in onr times. ‘Ihe obstacles raised jsense but in federalism: all our sympathies 
against the administration (above all, in grave | were for the adversaries of the union.” 

cases) are far more prejudicial to the governed,| Again, speaking of the state of affairs now, 
than to those who govern. They weaken those | the author says, 

whom they ought to strengthen: it.is like dis. ‘Tf the moral reconciliation cannot take place, 
tracting the attention of a pilot while he is pass- | from whatever side this impossibility may arise, 
ing amidst the rocks and quicksands. The the end has failed; the incorporation of the 
vessel which he guides carries us it aswell|conquered province, instead of becoming a 
ashim. If he is skilful, let him ~and aid|salutary measure of public welfare, may then 
him in his manwuvres, instead artingy become fatal, by introducing into the state a 
him. But, if he is unskilful, it is likeT¥y oreign influence; by opening, as it may be 
us to be shipwrecked! . . . . Well, them, called, the entrails of the political body to a hos- 
even in that case, we must aid him, till ileelement. The Irish influence in the British 
precise moment that our safety requires an¢ arliament was not foreseen, or not appreciated 
guide; and then it will uot suffice to mabpyasit ought to have been. That is proved by the 
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protestation of the Lords Holland, Thanet, and 
King (in the sitting of the house of lords of 
the 18th of April), and by the speech of Mr. 
Fox at the whig club of the 9th of May. The 
protestation of the Lords rested chiefly upon the 
violation of the Irish independence, upon the 
insuffigieney of the measures taken to calm the 
troubles, and upon the enormous increase of in- 
fluence for the crown that must result from the 
union. The speech of Mr, Fox condemned, 
with justice, the violent and arbitrary means 
employed in Ireland to oblige them to vote 
for the ministerial measures ; but, in declaring 
against the project, neither the protestation nor 
the discourse foresaw, that the result would be 
very different from giving an increase to the 
royal influence. In the mean time, by not af- 
franchising six millions of Catholics from the 
Protestant tithes, and by not satisfying otherwise 
the Catholic clergy, could they reasonably expect 
to satisfy Ireland ? I do not say that it was pos- 
sible to restore the lands and the tithes to the 
ancient proprietors; but time has more force than 
justice; and since a reason of state, good or 
bad, prevented them from completely repairing 
all their past faults, why not continue to sub- 
due, as they had done, the country which they 
would not satisfy? Why, above all, admit a 
deputation of that discontented country to par- 
take of the supreme power of the British nation ? 
The great majority of the Irish remaining dis- 
affected to the English aristocracy, in whom 
they beheld only their despoilers, the represent- 
atives of those people must either be unfaithful 
to the religious and political sentiments of their 
constituents, or enemies of the English consti- 
tution, and, above all, of that class which en. 
joyed their spoils. The concourse of these 
representatives in the British parliament, with 
the oblivion of all the injustice, confiscations, 
and intolerance of the conquest, with the recon- 
ciliation of minds in Ireland, would have been 
a measure of high wisdom ; but, if they had not 
yet forgotten those injuries—if the moral recon- 
ciliation had not taken place, they should have 
waited; for it would have been a hnndred 
times better for England to have left the Irish 
parliament in its island, than to have exposed 
itself to behold the day arrive when the legis. 
lative balance in London should incline at the 
will of the representatives of Dublin, * * 

“I am aware that it may appear very bold 
in a foreigner when he dares to condemn one of 
the greatest operations of Pitt; and I hasten to 
observe that it is as difficult to foresee the future, 
as it is easy to reason upon the past and the 
present, of which the whole offers, under the 
same coup d@’qil, the cause and the effect. The 
future results of a political organisation depend 
upon so many circumstances, that the most pro- 
found statesman should, above all, recommend 
his works to fortune, or to that unknown god 
of the ancients that was probably the future. 
Did Pitt, when he called a hundred of the sons 
of Erin to Westminster, absolutely neglect to 
calculate the moral strength of action that 
would influence the representatives, upon the 
continuation of the state of disaffection of so nu- 
merous a population ?—or, was it his intention 
to put an end to that state of disaffection by 
reconciling with the Catholic clergy? or, did he, 
in his calculation as a legislator, place so high 
a value upon the good sense of old constitutional 


duce such a redressing and conservative re- 
sult, that the great measure of the union may 
become the brightest title of glory to the son of 
Chatham !” 

Defence of Napoleon.—‘* Besides, though a 
stranger to the good or ill of the empire, may 
I not be permitted to reply to him who finds 
the ashes of Napoleon well placed at St. He- 
lena, and to those who, like him, like to see 
only spots in the sun? Napoleon, without 
doubt, was not infallible. Spain and Russia 
attacked at the same time, Holland and Italy 
awaiting in vain their deliverance, the chief of 
religion persecuted after having crowned the 
elect of the people,—these have not occasioned 
reproaches without some appearance of truth. 
And yet, what a series of adverse combinations 
there needed to change into disaster the vic- 
torious campaign of Russia! If the incon- 
ceivable peace of Bucharest —that fault, so 
capital and so improbable, from which the Porte 
will never again, perhaps, arise—had not sent 
behind us a new Russian army, or that the 
allied corps of Austria had held it in respect ; if 
a northern prince, born a Frenchman, after 
having at first defended with justice the in- 
terests of his adoptive country, had stopped at 
the cries of distress of three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, struck with the most dreadful 
scourge; if the freezing cold had not com- 
menced a month sooner than ordinary; if the 
flames kindled by hands patriotically, heroic- 
ally, barbarous, had not devoured Moscow 
conquered ; and Napoleon had found general 
peace, maritime peace, in those deserts of dis- 
astrous memory . . . then France, Europe, 
posterity, would not haye found sufficient lan- 
guage to celebrate the Russian war; and the 
powers of the continent, and England herself, 
would not at this moment look at Greece, 
Egypt, and the Bosphorus, with so much anxi- 
ety. As for Spain, after twenty years of war 
and discord, where is she now? She is agi- 
tated by the convulsions of the most barbarous 
reprisals. She struggles in blood and tears to 
obtain that which the convention of Bayonne 
assured her, whatever might have been the 
means employed on another account to unite 
her. The equality of civil rights, the reform 
of the convents, the repression of the inqui- 
sition, our civil code, our admirable adminis- 
trative system, our liberal institutions, our 
public instruction, all that Spain still seeks, 
all was in the law of Bayonne; all was guaran. 
teed by the accepted king, acknowledged by the 
convention—by a just king, enlightened, and a 
philosopher. oars seen many Spanish states- 
men in my sad travels, far from my country: 
and how many I have heard bitterly deplore 
that the throne of King Joseph had not been 
consolidated! Nothing, without doubt, can 
justify violence. Liberty itself, at the point of 
the foreign sword, would become hateful. 
But, after all, the torrent of invasion would 
have retired; and the fertile earth, deposited 
by its waves, would have rendered the Penin- 
sula fruitful during the last twenty years. 
Poland—could it be constituted when Austria 
and Prussia in arms were at the head of our 
allies? Moreover, that nation, whom all 
generous men bear in their heart—did she, 
during the Russian campaign, do all that 
she could have done to hasten the hour of her 
ind dence? Has she not had in her own 


ee 





England (whig or tory), that he considered 
the Irish influence but as a fraction that might 
be neglected? . . . For the honour of 
humanity, for the interest of those people that 
are now become the ally of France — for those 
eople, where reigns for all, trne and equal 
iberty, may policy, justice, and tolerance, pro- 


bosom partisans of Alexander? Did Poland, 
in fine, demonstrate that intense degree of 
universal energy, that wonderful enthusiasm, 
displayed by Spain and Russia? The emperor 


Napoleon, in the second Polish war, ought he 





imprudence? If he had done it, would they 
not have accused him with having provoked, 
like a madman, in the middle of a mortal crisis, 
the defection of Vienna and Berlin ? Ttaly— 
the pope — Napoleon himself expressed ‘his 
tardy regrets. ‘He was very far from be. 
lieving himself to be perfect. Have we not 
heard him, at Paris, talk of his limited facy]. 
ties? The wisest of the ancients said, ‘I know 
that I know nothing!’ . . . The greatest of mo. 
derns said, ‘ Do you believe me to be more thana 
man?’ . . . It is the same cry, precious 
emanation of the same soul, although uttered 
by two men, at two thousand years of distance. 
Before this avowal, so ingenuously sublime, of 
human imperfection, how wretched is the pride 
of those state sophists, whose superb theory, 
without ceasing to think itself infallible, ter. 
minates with the most sad results! No; the 
emperor was not, and did not believe himself 
to be, above the common errors of humanity ; 
and yet none ever abused less an absolute 
power; none had a more prodigious genius 
than his; none ever accomplished such vast 
deeds in so short a space of time ; none, above 
all, ever better loved his country. As for the 
reproaches of despotism and usurpation, France 
and its government have made the most glorious 
of answers, an answer without reply... . 
They have inaugurated the statue of the em. 
peror! His detractors do not see how far 
their accusations are contradicted by public 
opinion. Let them endeavour to explain to 
us, to explain to themselves, how a great 
nation (without it were senseless) could have 
raised a triumphant monument to a despot 
to an usurper . . fifteen years 
after his death! It is that France does not 
confound, like them, a popular dictatorship 
j with despotism. It is because France knows 
too well her rights, to be ignorant that the 
temporary consul, the consul for life, the em- 
peror, named three times by the universal 
voting, was the most legitimate chief of all 
times and all countries. Can they think that 
since the inauguration of the imperial statue, 
the opinion of France has changed? . . « - 
But the representative chamber has just con- 
firmed that opinion by her last vote. Would 
it reclaim from the other end of the world the 
ashes of a despot—of an usurper—fifteen years 
after his death? . . . . It is true that 
it still persists in proscribing the family of the 
hero whose remains they claim! May the 
vote, at least, not be disdained in what it pos- 
sesses that is favourable! May its prompt 
accomplishment console us in our exile, where 
the winds of France sometime bring us some 
accents of sympathy !” ; 
Lucien’s' Opinion of the Constitution of 
England. —* But, in England, I have been 
convinced that a monarchy, really constl- 
tutional, is requisite for a great people, as 
much, and more, perhaps, than any other form 
of government. We see here (if not the best) 
at least a good and happy republic; not in # 
programme, but in facts and manners : — The 
legislative power, wisely divided amongst three 
authorities, who exercise, without obstacle, 
their own prerogatives ;—the executive power, 
having all the authority to do good, and not 
having, and not seeking, to do evil ; — the ju- 
diciary power is so completely independent, that 
the most obscure individual, as well as the rich- 
est lord, the most illustrious or the most humble 
exile of the continent, repose equally ™ 
security, beneath the guarantee of the dary 
that no sacrilegious attack can tarnish, ane 
beneath the inviolability of the domicile that 





to have done more? could he do more without{ no wretch can violate ;— the elective chamber, 
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named by eight hundred thousand electors, 
over 8 population of twenty-five millions, 
which, without being the universal suffrage, 
approaches five times nearer to it than we do, 
since we ought to have in that proportion more 
than a million of electors! The chamber of 
peers, in fine, is accessible to every citizen, 


and too powerful and too enlightened to yield | 


to the seductions of courts, or the clamours of 
the multitude. These hereditary magistrates 
have been for above a century and a half the 
defenders of the charter, the immortal work of 
their ancestors. ‘Their tutelary supremacy will 
long continue to be the palladium of the British 
liberties: provided they never cease to op- 
pose an immovable resistance to the overflowing 
torrent of demagogical opinions, that a social 
overthrow can alone satisfy ;—provided they 
do not abandon their ground, to defend them. 
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and enthusiastic girl, to the tried, formed, yet| duration was not destined to be much longer 
still romantic woman, is admirably worked out. | than that of the other resources she had tried. 
The Duchess of Castleton is equally well|Scarcely had she quite ‘forgot herself’ in 
drawn, though in another style; and the| some fairy vision, when she was startled back 
scattered reflections and descriptions are full of to life and all its realities by the massive doors 
taste and sentiment. We leave the following! of the chamber being thrown open, and Lady 
scene to speak for itself; it is ap interesting, Harriet Stuart announced by one of her Eng- 
fragment :— |lish servants. The lady instantly followed on 

** The mansion of the British ambassador|the announcement, and the door was closed 
in St. Petersburgh was thrown open to re-| behind her, The noble hostess started up to 
ceive a gay concourse of visitors. ‘The beauty,| receive her; and casting yet one more hasty 
youth, high rank, and splendid fortune of his| glance at the beautiful timepiece, rather apolo- 
lady, had created a great sensation even in| getic than reproachful, was advancing to re- 
that cold climate; which, together with her|ceive her guest with her usual grace, when the 
noble character and elegant mind, caused her | latter, rushing towards her, wildly flung herself 
balls and soirées to be acknowledged as the | at her feet, and, seizing hold of her dress, buried 
| models of good taste and fashion. No expense| her face in it, and burst into hysteric sobbing. 
had been spared to congregate the luxuries of | The lady shrieked, and looking hastily round 
every climate at her shrine; and at seasons | for her little golden bell, was about to snatch it 





wlvee feebly against that of their adversaries ;—| when the inclemency of the weather deprived|and ring for assistance; when the stranger, 
provided they follow always the high state; the hardy Russ of some of his “ fair propor. | perceiving her intention, seized both her wrists, 
reason, Which judges in, the first place of the} tions,’ the most delicate eastern rose was seen|and, holding them gently, but with sufficient 
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effect of a new law upon the whole of the 
constitution, instead of considering solely that 
absolute perfection of theory, illusory enough, 
sometimes, to insinuate into the political body 
amortal germ of dissolution, the seductive ap- 
pearance of a salutary amelioration ;—provided, 
above all, that the patrician toga be not dragged 
through the mud, or a least that it inspire no 
longer the same veneration that is felt for the 
royal mantle, or the elective house; for, 
(whether through error, thoughtlassness, or a 
false popularity), to provoke, to contribute, or 
even to yield, to the profanation, or to the 
subjection of one of the three fundamental 
authorities, would no longer be advancing in 
the path of a sage reform. Would it not be 
abjuring Old England, and demolishing at its 
base that charter as yet without a rival in the 
ancient world, and whose vital strength resides 
in the equal independence, the equal respect- 
ability, the equa? inviolability of the king, the 
lords, and commons ?” 

These extracts will more than bear out our 
high opinion of the talents of the writer, and 
the importance of the work. It is a political 


to bloom in the bosom of the fair English-| force, deprived her of the power of executing 
woman. At the precise moment which this|her purpose, In this movement, however, she 
chapter is meant to open upon, she reclined | necessarily looked up; and there was that in 
upon a costly divan, of peculiar construction | the wasted loveliness and wo-begone expres. 
and magnificence, the especial gift of the Em-| sion of her face and person, that at once arrest- 
peror of all the Russias to herself. Her dress’ ed and riveted the attention of her to whom she 
was a graceful demi-toilette,— or, at least, clung, while it served in part to increase that 
what might have been considered such, but for lady's terror. She saw, not only that the per- 
the rich jewels with which she was laden ; and son before her was not the Lady Harriet Stuart 
which, as the cassette still lay open beside her, whom she had known in England, but was not 
gave the idea of a whimsical fit of indolence;;any one whom she had ever beheld before. 
refusing to suffer the annoyance of changing Still, there was something in her beautiful 
her costume of the morning, even to receive, young face, and beseeching, though energetic 
the noble guests of the evening, and com-, manner, that caused the kind and tender heart 
promising the matter by sending for her jewels: | of the ambassadress to feel as much of pity as 
while, without moving from her luxurious of displeasure, or even of terror. The stranger’s 
seat, she glanced her eyes now and then to| brow was decked with a wreath of jewels; her 
one or other of the splendid mirrors by which | once beautiful, but now emaciated arms, were 
the reception-room was surrounded, as she|laden with rich workmanship; and altogether 
tried on one costly toy after another, and se-|her dress was such as might have become an 
lected those which suited best with her dégagée expected guest of the evening. She perceived 
dress. The occupation and the scene might | the eyes of her unwilling hostess drinking in 
have become an eastern princess; while the high | these strange appearances ; and, laughing wildly, 
and aristocratic cast of her fine features, to-|she exclaimed,—* Yes, yes! I am decked, lady, 
| gether with the air of listless languor which at) but not for you! Iam your guest, but not by 





lexicon, full of such meanings as are only found | this moment sat upon them, would not have| your invitation; and these misplaced emblems 
by those who trace at leisure the events when|misbecome the character, had she not been|of gaiety and mirth are only assumed to elude 
pasts These Memoirs are a history in them-| betrayed by her own island’s peculiar heauty|the vigilance of your servants. You see I am 
selves, and materials for all future historians,|—the perfect blonde of her rich complexion | not the Lady Harriet Stuart; but, learning by 
We look anxiously to their continuation. In and silken tresses, She soon, however, tired | an accidental observation that she was but a few 
the meantime we offer our praise, with all of her feminine occupation; and, as it yet|days arrived in Russia, and was invited here to. 
the respect due to a name like that of Lucien! wanted an hour or more of the time when she|night, I trusted to the chance of none of your 
Bonaparte. | might expect her guests, she took up a book | servants having seen her yet, that I should be 
= |that lay beside her, as if to while away that) able to pass them, and gain access to your pre- 

|hour, Apparently, the book had not the| sence — under cover of her name, for —” 
19 I Re | power of charming longer than the jewels ; for} We leave the sentence unfinished, and for 
«mo. London, 1836. R. Bentley. |presently she threw it also from her, and|an explanation refer to the work itself. There 
THERE is a great deal of freshness and talent | touching a little golden bell that lay within her | are some new and spirited scenes at St, Peters- 
in these volumes, and the story is exceed-|reach, the attendant spirit appeared. ¢ Let| burg, and a description of the empress mother, 
ingly Mteresting. The worst part is the Pre-|baby be brought to me,’ she said; but the) full of life and truth. A curious history might 
face, which is laboured, and gives a false idea | answer returned was, that baby slept. ‘Pshaw!| be written of animal magnetism ; to shew how 
ofthe work. The notion that it was written|I think she always sleeps when I most wish human credulity has been played with in scien- 
to develope an improbable and mystic science, ‘for her,’ she muttered, half pettishly, half) tific shapes as well as in others, A few years ago 
would rather tend to deter than to attract/fondly: and again she raised her eyes to the| metallic tractors were all the rage—a sort of steel 
— This is not the case: animal mag-| beautiful toy which sang out the hours in| needle or bodkin, which was applied to the part 
— 18 a mere pretence for carrying on a|sweet music for her ear, as if to drown the| affected, from which it was supposed to draw the 
= of fraud and deception, and is only an hoarse voice of Time, and pointed to the pass- | disease. Such is the influence of the imagina- 
Pe ng not a system explained, nor even |ing moments with a golden rose ; as if music, tion over even bodily evils, that many wonder- 
ae _Its introduction, however, leads | gold, or flowers, could beguile one step of his ful cures were well attested. ‘They have, how- 
Pin st striking scene, and to the difficulties steady tread, or hide one wrinkle of his fur-| ever, fallen into complete oblivion ; and when 
Pi f at dramatic plot. The chief ten-|rowed brow! There still remained the hour! one of our most eminent medical professors, 
umble faule with 1€ writer is to wiredraw—a common | to be got over, and seldom did the fair islander| Dr, A. T. Thomson, endeavoured to procure one 
yi the effect, H oung authors, who often weaken | feel 80 little inclination to turn it to account, of these tractors, to i}lustrate a lecture he was 
: mihine ant, 8 went of concentration, and|She yielded to her languor for the present; giving, he found all search after one was vain. 
Ng Scene and dialogue alike too long.|and, dismissing her jewel-box, rejecting her Quackery and credulity were employed on more 


B y ; 3 : : 
The + otmanaagd of Vandeleur is really clever.| book, and entrenching herself more deeply in novel follies, 
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3 and the change from the simple, happy, 


of “ Gertrude ” is a sweet crea-| the downy depth of her cushions, she suffered 
‘herself to sink into a dreamy slumber. Its 
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Lettres sur UV Histoire des Arabes avant I’Is- 
lamisme. Par Fulgence Fresnel. Pp. 114. 
Paris, 1836. 

Tu title of this work will, we are sure, be a 
welcome announcement to the lovers of litera- 
ture, and of history in particular ; and, short as 
i¢ the’ portion which M. Fresnel has thus given 
to the world, it affords a fair sample of promise 
for the succeeding parts, and contains, in pro- 
portion’ to its size, an ample quantity of in- 
teresting matter. It is, in fact, an authentic 
picture of the state of the Arab tribes, such as 
we have been accustomed to behold them in the 
Persian poetical narratives, and still more fully 
and vividly drawn in the magnificent romance 
of “ Antar.” It is not only the historical de- 
tails that M. Fresnel has here supplied; for 
history in the hands of the Arabs contains, in 
its earliest stages, so much of the warmth and 
reality of actual circumstance, as to become the 
vehicle both of poetry and of passion, retlect- 
ing to our more sober senses at once the glow 
of feeling and the light of thought ;—those 
bursts of spontaneous emotion, and acts of head- 
long impulse or steeled resolve, that ever trans- 
port us to the land of romance. But it is ro. 
mance only in its colouring; the hues of ima- 
gination wrought into tangible form; a wild, 
fierce, and hurried dream of sentiment and cir- 
caumstance combined, in which the exaggerated 
sensibilities of those pastoral solitudes, in all 
their varieties of madness, are brought to act 
upon the destinies of men,—the welfare, peace, 
and existence of those children of the desert. 

Much as the want of oriental historians is 
beginning to be felt, as regards the facts of past 
ages, their influence is still more desirable, as 
affording a new lesson to European philosophy. 
Such, at least, we are wont to call that habit of 
the “* most civilised quarter of the globe,” which 
consists of gravely singling out the most im- 
portant facts, as the sure and sole causes of the 
important events narrated. But the historian, 
that “ prophet reversed,”’ has more claim to this 
last title than Europe has generally allowed, for 
the reversed office and the consequent fallacy 
are both his: as the prophet continually pre- 
dicted what dire events from trivial sources 
should spring, so the historian, his anti-type, 
has had but too often occasion to trace out, 
for deeds that have filled the world with their 
renown, @ cause sO utterly mean and appa- 
rently inefficient that the “* dignity of history”’ 
refused to acknowledge its legitimacy : and has 
been fain to seek out some loftier parentage, 
whose name, however unjustly, might vindicate 
its supposititious progeny ; till philosophy, in 
her inquest on human action, has been satisfied 
to forget that nature was nature. 

This process, doubtless, is sufficient for the 
more regulated standard of European system ; 
but it falls most mournfully short of its aim 
when extended to the east. The cold ob- 
stinacy and frozen enthusiasm of China; the 
passive and patient, yet unwearying and perti- 
nacious, Hindu, that, wolf-like, runs down his 
object in the end; the sudden and eager, but 
ever finctuating, excitement of the Tatar ; 
and the mystical wanderings of the Persian, 
** unstable as water,” and still undoomed to 
prevail, contrast not more strongly with the 
steady march of western action than with the 
Arabian character, such as we have already 
described it: and if to this last is open, as all 
must acknowledge, a spring of science and 
philosophy, properly so called, yet it is confined 
to their cities and seats of learning; the wide 
diffusion of their literature has done nothing 
whatever to sober the judgment of the wander- 
ing tribes: the sentences of morality and reli- 





gion are ever in the mouths of the latter ; but 
these specious forms of thought serve only as 
the food of imagination. If aught they know 
of philosophy, it is only so much as enables 
them to steer clear of its traces altogether. 
Such is the race whom M. Fresnel has under- 
taken to develope to us from their own writ- 
ings; and long as our preamble may seem, it is 
but necessary for duly preparing our readers 
for the work. 

It is singular, indeed, that, amidst all the 
researches of ages after historical information, 
Arabian records should have been so long over- 
looked. Situated between Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia, and advancing her Peninsula into the 
heart of the Southern Ocean, in communication 
with India, Ceylon, and China, Arabia seems to 
offer, by her very geographical position, every 
inducement to the inquirer. A portion, at 
least, and that a very material one, of the his- 
tories of the bordering nations, become incorpo- 
rated, of necessity, with her own. The oldest 
depositories of religion, civilisation, and science, 
themselves constantly overrun by more barba- 
rous or infidel conquerors, seem to point to their 
less changeable and unassailed sister as the re- 
pository of their former records: and, with all 
the advantages of comparative anatomy before 
our eyes, it appears strange that we should 
have thought so little of comparative history. 
It now presents itself, however; and, to use 
the happy language of M. Fresnel, ‘ c’est 
comme le premier tableau d’une galerie dont 
il m’est impossible de mesurer la grandeur, et 
dont je ne verrai probablement pas la fin ;” so 
ample are the stores for “‘ Letters (like the pre- 
sent) on the ancient history of the Arabs.” 

The texts, however, are so defective, and his 
own studies, the author modestly and honour- 
ably confesses, of so recent a date, that he has 
been forced to associate with his own, the 
labours of his schaik, a philologist of no ordinary 
merit, from the Mosque Alazhar of Cairo, but 
“who has not always found it an easy task to 
translate with accuracy the language of his an- 
cestors.”” The account of the text is an anomaly, 
we suspect, in literature. 

“¢ The narrator, on whose faith the exploits 
are told, and whose own words are given by 
the compiler, is, en général, Abou Oubaydah 
Mamar, the son of Mouthanna, a contemporary 
of Haroun Alraschid. It is, however, necessary 
to observe here, that the prose of the narrator 
does not belong to him, any more than to the 
compiler. 

‘“* Abou Oubaydah did not attempt to draw up 
the history of the Arabs. Far from this, all his 
meérit, in the eyes of his contemporaries, and of 
the Caliph, his disciple, consisted in the talent 
of repeating, word for word, without the omis- 
sion, addition, or transposition of a single 
letter, all that he himself had previously heard 
narrated by a schaik (or doctor of his own 
class); the latter being, in like manner, but 
the repeater of a more ancient schaik, and so 
on, successively, up to the author of the recital, 
whom we may place a century and a half, or 
two centuries, before Abou Oubaydah : so that 
the prose I now read with my own schaik, is of 
the same age as the facts it relates, excepting 
only a very few observations, which evidently 
appertain to the narrator or the compiler, but 
generally to the former. Men like Abou 
Oubaydah were called rouwah. During a long 
course of centuries, nomade Arabia possessed no 
other historians; and we should have no reason 
to complain of this, had they thought somewhat 
earlier of committing to paper the precious 
deposit intrusted to their memories. Unfor- 
tunately, they recurred to this too late, and 


when the recollections extant were nothin 
in comparison with what had been forgotten, 
Abou Oubaydah was one of the first who put 
down in writing the historical traditions of the 
Desert”? (pp. 4, 5). 

After four years labour in the East upon 
cet idiome désésperant (1 Arabe litteral), so hap. 
pily styled by an English peer, ** the impossible 
Arabic,” M. Fresnel avows his obligations to 
the daily assistance of his schaik, ‘‘ Mouham. 
mad Ayyad de Tantah (whom God exalt!) one 
of the most distinguished philologists of the 
most celebrated of Mussulman colleges, the 
Mosque Alazhar,”’ in this work of translation ; 
and the difficulties, independent of the want of 
distinguishing points, consist in the desuetude of 
the classical tongue, the difference between the 
subjects in question and Islamism, and the 
solitary and defective MS. from which he has 
to translate. In addition to all these, an equal 
difficulty opposes, in the shape of the French 
language, so unmanageable, as M. Fresnel ob. 
serves, for Arabic idiom and poetry, and which 
is singularly unfit for Eastern compositions a3 
any reader of Chinese, Indian, or Persian 
works will readily admit. Where, therefore, 
he could not render literally, the author has 
given a paraphrase of the sense. 

The first of these pieces of dormant history, 
is the origin of the war of Bacous ; between 
the sister tribes of Bakr and Taghlib, as re. 
cited by Aboul Moundhir-Ibn-Hischam, the son 
of Mouhammad, the son of Assaib, which we 
extract. 

*¢ The third (sole chief of the tribe, sprung 
from Maad) is Khoulayb, the son of Rabial, 
and to whom refers the proverb, ‘ prouder than 
Koulayb-Wail.’ ” Successful in war, * an ex. 
cessive pride entered his breast : he began to 
oppress his people; and his own arrogance, and 
the ,subjection of the Arabs, reached so far, 
that he assumed, exclusively for his own, the 
pasturage where beneficent rains had nourished 
the grass; so that none could feed a camel 
there without his permission. He protected 
his protegés against all, even against fate,” by a 
kind of life-insurance, or payment, in case of a 
client’s death, to his family, amounting to the 
price of blood ; ** and those whom he protected 
were secure from molestation. When he had 
said, ‘ The deer of this district are under my 
care,’ none durst disturb them. The wells for 
watering his camels were theirs alone ; and no 
one could light a fire in the neighbourhood of 
his fires.” 

Khoulayb had espoused Djablilah, daughter 
of Mourrah: and with her brother, Djassas- 
Ibn-Mourrah, was dwelling 2 woman of Sai, 
named Bacous. The she-camel, Sarab, the 
property of this last, it seems, broke her tether 
in an evil hour, and joined the camels of Khou- 
layb, near a cistern—in utter disregard, we 
opine, of the English proverb, that “ It is 
| better to come at the end of a feast than the 
| beginning of a fray ;” the maxim, apparently, 
jof some one who had tried both. ‘The king 
| was seated by the cisterns, bearing his bow and 
quiver. “ Khoulayb perceived the strange 
camel. ‘Ah, ah!’ said he, ‘there is an 1M- 
truder;’ and he discharged a shaft that pierced 
it through the breasts (?) (mamelles). Sarab, 
| mortally wounded, fled, bellowing, to the tent 
of her mistress: and she, beholding the b 





| flowing from the animal's breasts, threw off the 


veil which covered her face, and cried, with " 
her strength, ‘ Oh, shame! oh, disgrace - 0, 
scorn of hospitality !’” 

Moved “4 her cries, Djassas-Ibn-Mourrah 
snatched his arms, and sprang on ve 
horse, followed by Amr, armed with a, lance 
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They slew Khoulayb, after a brief parley; and, 
to his dying request for water, sternly replied, 
“Thou hast left behind the streams of Schou- 
bayth and Alahass: think of them no more.” 

‘The Schaybanides removed their camp, but 
were visited by the ambassadors of Mouhalhil, 
the brother of the slain, and who abandoned 
his women and love-songs, gave up wine and 
gaming (having had enough of losses), and 
assembled an army to revenge the murder. 

“ The ambassadors found Mourrah (the 
murderer’s father) in the midst of the council 
of his people, and said to him, * You com- 
mitted a crime on the day when you slew 
Khoulayb for a she-camel. You have violated 
sacred rights: you have broken the alliance 
(of Khoulayb with a daughter of Schayban). 
But headlong vengeance is repugnant to our 
feelings, and we wish to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion before recurring to force. We offer you, 
therefore, a choice of four alternatives: in 
these, alone, is safety for you—satisfaction for 
ourselves.’ ’” 

“¢What are the four?’ asked Mourrah. 
The ambassadors answered,—‘ Bring to life our 
Khoulayb; or give up Djassas-[bn-Mourrah, 
his assassin, that we may slay him; or Ham- 
mam, his brother, which is the same thing 
(not to him, we conjecture) ; or, finally, give 
up thine own person, and thy blood shall pay 
that of Khoulayb.’ ” 

To this amicable arrangement Mourrah re- 
plied,—*** To restore Khoulayb to life is beyond 
the power of man; to yield up Djassas-Ibn- 
Mourrah is equally impossible: the youth 
used his lance in a transport of fury, then 
mounted his horse, and hath fled — whither 
Iknow not. Hammam is not alone: his nu- 
merous friends, warriors of renown, encircle 
him like an army; and think you that these 
heroes will give me up their chief, that you 
may slay him, to expiate another’s offence ? 
For myself, if you desire my life, let your 
horsemen to-morrow make a slight attack, and 
I shall probably be the first slain in the en- 
counter: but death may come when it will, 
I shall not accelerate his steps. There are still 
two modes of compensation — take your choice. 
Beside me are all my latest born ; select one of 
them: tie the cord round his neck, lead him to 
your camp, and slay him, as you would a lamb. 
Or else, accept 1000 black-eyed she-camels ; 
and, ‘iu pledge of payment, a surety of the tribe 
of Bukt-Thn-Wail.’ 

“ The indignant ambassadors exclaimed, at 
this proposal, * Darest thou offer us the blood 
of a child, or the milk of thy she-camels, in 
compensation for the blood of Khoulayb?’ And 
war'was resolved upon : it endured forty years.” 

This is, indeed, ‘a wild kind of justice,” as 

Bacon terms it, with a vengeance: but 
We gtieve we cannot find room for one of the 
Palmodes of Monhalhil. All that he wrote 
tubsequent to this event, breathes the same 
spirit of revenge : wine and love had no longer 
any charms for this blood-excited brother of 
the fallen, 

We are sorry, also, that we cannot afford 
‘pace for the narrative of the indomitable homi- 
tidal poet, Schanfara : but this is the less to be 
Tegretted, since all readers are familiar with a 

Portion, at least, of Antar, which, as we have 
already observed, these narratives resemble 
sufficiently for light reading; and the work 
Itself will be in the hands of those who are 
More particularly interested in the subject. The 
want of general facts and dates, however, is a 
xtious drawback to the historical value of these 

S, or recitals; and we should trust that 
‘ucceeding portions will be of greater imports 





ance to the historian. We shall look for these 
with some anxiety, being by no means certain 
that we may not hereafter recur to the subject 
at length, to examine its bearings on history 
at large. The present portion offers no oppor- 
tunity for this, confined as we are for space ; 
but we would fain hint to the author, that his 
remarks, gay, ingenious, and learned, as they 
unquestionably are, would better suit the foot 
of the pages they illustrate, than interfere, 
as they now do, with the text at every turn; 
needlessly confusing a not very distinct nar- 
rative. We hope the second portion will offer 
stronger and more serious claims on his un- 
questionable learning and research; and we 
conclude by cordially coinciding with our quo- 
tation of his well-deserved compliment to Mr. 





W. E. Lane, ** L’homme d’Europe qui connait 
le mieux l’ Egypte Musulmane.”’ 





Major Skinner’s Journey to India. 

(Second notice.) 
PursurneG his route in the weather which 
makes travelling on eastern roads so dreadful, 
Major S. found the rivers so swollen, that it was 
a fearful act to cross them ; and on one occasion 
we have a very characteristic story attached to 
the attempt. 

‘© We continued along the banks of the river, 
occasi$nally making an attempt to stem the 
current, which always frustrated us, till, in 
despair, about four o’clock, we yielded to fate, 
that seemed to have determined that we were 
not to pass the Zucka, nor, indeed, without 
succour, to advance a step further. The coun- 
try was under water as far as I could see. A 
loaf of bread and some hard eggs still remained 
in the convent sack ; and, in the last green spot 
within sight, we resolved to await the dawn of 
another day. A large and shady tree was above 
us; and below, between green shelving banks, 
ran the river. The clouds promised a rainy 
night, and with very rueful faces, having 
finished the last egg in the sack, we endea- 
voured to prepare for it; when, suddenly start- 
ing from a little thicket behind us, appeared a 
single Arab, carrying a spear in his hand, and 
in his girdle a hatchet. He was coal-black, 
and of a most formidable height. ‘ Peace be 
to you!’ said he, striding into the midst of our 
little circle, and then pausing, as if doubtful 
whether we merited such a salutation. ‘ Upon 
you also be peace! Whence come you ?’ replied 
my spokesman. ‘ From there,’ continued the 
Arab, pointing in a careless manner with his 
chin, which seemed to say, ‘ That’s enough for 
you to know’ and, sitting down at my feet, 
fixed his eyes for some moments upon me. 
Breaking silence at length, he began a cross- 
examination of Hassan, in a blunt tone, that 
shewed—in his own estimation, at any rate—he 
was the greatest man of the party. * What do 
you do with that Frank ?’ said he to Hassan. 
*He is my master,’ was the reply; ‘ what 
should [ do with him?” ‘ He is an infidel ?’ 
‘What doI know? He is an Englishman.’ 
* God is merciftfl. Is he a fool or a dervish, 
that he sits here at the close of day? Where 
is he going? ‘Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ 
answered Hassan ; ‘ and if you can shew us a 
ford over the river, you shall be well rewarded ; 
and that will be more to the purpose than ask- 
ing questions here.’ ‘ Wullah, you say well,’ 
cried the Arab ; ‘ I came across the river this 
morning. Let me see what I shall have, and 
in an hour I’ll shew the ford.’ The bargain 
was soon struck ; for I was so pleased to escape 
from the necessity of lodging where he had 
found me, that I promised him a sum beyond 
his hopes. ‘* Emchi,’ said he, the moment he 


rn a aetna 
heard it, ‘ let us be gone ;’ and, instantly 
mounting, we prepared to follow. But, too 
much delighted with his good fortune, our 
guide was anxious to have it at once in 
possession, and, turning suddenly, demanded 
payment before he set out. I was not in a 
humour for dispute, and, in spite of the en- 
treaties of the Christian and the doubts of 
Hassan, I paid him all without condition... He 
now strode away without uttering a_ syllable, 
or deigning to satisfy our curiosity about. the 
part of the river to which he meant to lead us. 
In an hour, however, true to his word, he 
brought us to it. There was a small island in 
the midst of the stream, past which it ran at 
a great rate; and the Arab declared the water 
was much more rapid and higher than in the 
morning. I saw but little chance of reaching 
the other side, and was not over-pleased to 
perceive our sulky leader seat himself by the 
bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign himself 
quietly to smoke. * You may go over if you 
like,’ said he, when I addressed him, * but I 
don’t think you'll reach the other side. God 
is merciful, and we shall see.’ * You promised 
to take us over,’ was the answer from my side, 
‘and an Arab never fails in his word.’ * God 
forbid!’ continued he; * but I cannot swim 
across, and have no horse.’ I proposed that he 
should ride mine, and try the ford, and we 
would wait until he came back. He at once 
agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode into the 
stream. The current, however, was too strong ; 
the horse was swept away, and the Arab, being 
thrown off, had some difficulty to regain the 
bank. He exerted himself to recover the horse, 
who landed safely a little lower down; and, 
bringing him up to me, put the money that I 
had given to him into my hand, saying, with the 
same blunt manner, ‘ I can’t take you across ; 
there is yonr money.’ I urged him to keep it, 
as he had accomplished for us all he could do. 
He was, nevertheless, positive ; counted out the 
piastres, and, in placing the last in my hand, 
‘ There,’ said he, ‘ an Aral never fails in his 
word. You cannot cross to-night. If you like 
to follow me, I'll shew you where you may 
rest ;? then, without waiting for an answer, 
walked away. I was so delighted with the un. 
expected change in the character of this man, 
who was one of the most forbidding-looking 
fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed 
him, resolved to mistrust an:Arab no more, Be- 
fore dark, we reached an encampment of black 
tents, situated in a hollow among trees. Before 
we had entered it, our friend had _ slipped 
away. As I was about to make my débué in 
an Arab camp, Hassan, afraid that I might 
betray ill manners, whispered to me, ‘On no 
account ask hospitality. We must take it as 
a matter of course.’ With perfect confidence, 
therefore, I rode up to the best-looking tent of 
the tribe, and, dismounting, established myself 
within it. The women and children were all 
employed in driving in the animals, and I sat 
for some minutes without being perceived. At 
length the master of the adjoining tent came in, 
and, observing that I was a Christian, merely 
said, ‘ Good evening ! — you are welcome,’ and 
instantly ordered a fire to be made. A large 
hole was dug at the mouth of the tent, and in 
a very few minutes we had a famous. blaze. 
I spread my carpet in front of it, and awaited 
the dinner that I had overheard our, host 
order. His family occupied the. next division 
to the one wherein we were seated, which I 
found was destined for the young of the, flocks. 
The lambs and the kids were brought in, and 
tied to pegs in the ground; some of the 





smallest being allowed to go loose and play 
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about. The goats and sheep were driven to 
some distance; and the constant barking of the 
dogs shewed that they were well watched. A 
partition of reeds, covered with cloth, divided 
us from the women and children, who were 
chattering away and making cakes at a great 
rate. The hour of dinner at length arrived. 
The men knelt at the mouth of the tent, and 
prayed for some minutes, while the women 
brought in messes of milk and hot cakes. My 
share was half a dozen of the latter, and a large 
bowl of sweet milk, to which I did ample jus- 
tice. I was so well pleased with the turn 
affairs had taken under the auspices of the 
black Arab, who might have been one of the 
good genii of the river for aught I could dis. 
cover, for T could learn nothing about him in 
the camp, that I was as much satisfied with 
my country fare as if I had feasted from the 
turtle that I had seen on the sea-shore. It 
rained very hard all night, and, with my feet 
to a log of wood that had been thrown on the 
fire before we prepared for rest, I slept so 
soundly, that I did not notice, until day broke, 
the strange bedfellows with whom my travel- 
ling had brought me acquainted. The kids and 
lambs that had been left loose had collected to- 
gether upon my blanket, some underneath, and 
some above it. One had perched, like the 
nightmare, upon my breast, and another had 
taken possession of my pillow so completely, that 
I must have rested my head frequently upon 
it during the night. ‘The ewes had just been 
milked, and, loosened from their tether, rushed 
into the tent to recover the young they had 
been deprived of during the night. I was 
nearly swept away in the confusion of recogni- 
tion: and, apprehensive of punishment from 
the anxious dams, in case I had ignorantly 
overlaid any of their noisy progeny, | hastily 
rose, and left them to enjoy their maternal rap- 
tures undisturbed. The milking of the ewes 
is a most expeditious matter. Opposite each 
tent two lines of them are drawn up, standing 
face to face. A rope, being fastened firmly 
round the neck of the first of the file, is then 
passed round that of every other, until secured 
to the stump on the other extremity, drawing 
them all so closely together, that each looks 
over its opposite neighbour’s shoulders. <A 
crowd of women, their bowls in their hands, 
stand ready; and, the moment the last knot 
is tied, to work they go, and finish the affair 
in much less time than it would take me to 
drink one of the bowls out. I counted in some 
of these strings forty sheep. I know not how 
ewes are milked in my own country; but I 
cannot conceive a more expeditious or conve- 
nient plan than the one I have described.” 

At Jaffa, the Major was hospitably enter- 
tained by Damiani, the consul, who was, never- 
theless, in bitter distress at having a despatch 
addressed to him as ‘ Vice-Consul ;’ and thence 
wended his way towards Jerusalem, by a road 
replete with objects of the deepest interest. Of 
this we can, however, extract no notice; and 
of Jerusalem itself, we can only pick the fol- 
lowing traits: 

* A very commoy accident has made me 
until to-day a prisoner in my cell. The even- 
ing of the first day I spent in roaming without 
the walls of Jerusalem became suddenly so 
cold, that I desired a chafing-dish of charcoal 
to be brought into the room, and, adopting 
the manner of the Levant, put it under the 
table, and threw the stuffed quilt of my bed 
over it. I opened my writing-desk, and, 
drawing the coverlet up to my chin, planned 
the most comfortable evening possible; the 
doors and windows were all shut. In less 


a A, ASO ene, 
than an hour the candles began to dance,|Where could there be a more impressive, , 
and I could not hold the pen; every thing|more solemn scene? Yet the monks can carry 
in the room seemed to be waltzing. round | their nonsensé to the grave itself where they 
it. I supported my head awhile between my |believe our Saviour lay. The Greek priest 
hands, while I endeavoured to steady my elbows | had a large collection of tapers, réady to light 
on the table. I was nearly insensible, when |on receiving a coin from the pilgrims. These 
the recollection of the charcoal suddenly flashed | were stuck in a row above the tomb, which 
across my mind. I rose, and staggered to-/ forms ati altar, and melted away upon it, while 
wards the doors it opened outwards as I fell|the money paid for this duty rung upon the 
upon it——and IL remember no more. I did not! sacred sepulchre. ¢ And this,’ I thought, ‘in 
recover my senses till the next morning, when | honour of Him who cast out all them that 
I found Hassan sitting by my side, the picture | bought and sold in the temple!’ No place is 
of despair. He told me that, on his coming’ so likely to make a rational Christian mourn as 
home at nine o’clock the night before, he tum- | Jerusalem. It is well known that the church 
bled over my body, which was stretched in the | is built irregularly over a large space of ground, 
court below. I had fallen down a flight of'to comprise beneath it the whole scene of our 
stone steps. My head had received a very | Saviour’s crucifixion. When I left the tomb, 
severe cut, which, having bled a great deal, may | the procession of the Latin priests had com. 
have been of infinite service. Leeches were menced. Four tremendous candles were lit at 
sent for, and in an hour or two, a Christian of | the * Stone of unction,’ and the proper service 
the city—for I forbade the attendance of Signor | was being chanted about it, when the head of 
Philippo—brought a bottle full of them. Only! the convent of St. Salvador, the pro-vicar of 
one, however, was alive ; the others had been | the Holy Land, entered hastily, and bowed his 
killed by the cold. This solitary thing was,|head down to it; then, rising, sprinkled holy 
with a good deal of solemnity, put on my fore-| water on all who approached him. None 
head, and, having crawled for some minutes) would be passed over, so his office was suf- 
about my face, fixed most resolutely upon my | ficiently laborious. The procession paused a 
nose. My attendants watched his movements | while at each spot, and performed a separate 
with as much satisfaction as if an important function. I followed up to Calvary, and, while 
cure had been performed. I was in such pain | standing by the altar where the hole in which 
that I could not laugh, and, sending them all! the cross was fixed is shewn, received one of 
out of the room, submitted myself to be bled, those shocks to the feelings that I have read of 
for the gratification of the leech, where I least | with some doubt in the works of enthusiastic 
required it. I was the only Frank in Jerusa-| travellers. Not that I considered it of any 
lem, and I must say the monks shewed very | consequence that such a matter should be iden- 











little sympathy for me. While I was unwell, 
the chief of Ibrahim Pasha’s engineers, accom- 
panied by an Italian surgeon, attached to the 
artillery of the Syrian army, arrived in the 
convent, and I was considerably indebted to 
him for his attention. ‘This accident will pre- 
vent my going to the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and, I fear, curtail my travels in Judea to the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem only. ‘The atten- 
dants of the convent declare that there is no 
danger in charcoal itself; but that it often 
happens that serpents creep into the fagots in 
the caves where the Arabs burn their charcoal, 
and so communicate their poison to it. This is 
a common belief, I find, and the Arabs them- 
selves entertain it. The wooded tracts in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, and probably the 
wilderness of Engaddi, are the places whence 
this fuel, the only description used in Jerusa- 
lem, is brought. * How can you be surprised,’ 
said Antonio, the chief attendant of the stran- 
gers’ house, ‘ that you have been ill, with a pan 
of serpents under your nose ??” 

Perambulating the holy city :— 

*¢ The next spot was the Holy Sepulchre itself. 
[ hastened to it, in the hope that I should find 
it yet unvisited ; but I was forced to remain 
some time before I could gain an entrance. 
Many stood around the stone that marks the 
place where the angel sat at the mouth of the 
sepulchre. It is necessary to stoop to pass to 
the chamber where stands thé tomb itself. I 
found a Greek priest at the upper end of it, 
with a bottle of rose-water in his hand to 
sprinkle the visitors. I drew close to him, and 
remained there many minutes. There is just 
space for four people between the marble sarco- 
phagus and the wall of the dome that sur- 
mounts it. Many of both sexes entered while 
I stood by the tomb, and prayed with the 
greatest fervour. Some kissed the stone, and 
dropped their tears upon it; while others 
rubbed their faces and hands on the hallowed 
place over and over again, as if they expected 
to retain for ever a portion of its sanctity. 


jtified ; but, as I drew close to the spot that 
the Roman church adores, a Greek from be- 
|hind whispered to me, * That’s not the place ; 
| Some feet further, signore.”? There is a perfect 
equality in the devotion bestowed on the various 
| places round. The stone on which St. Heleva 
‘sat, when she contemplated the work of ex- 
cavation going on below, is as much kissed as 
any divine relic. It seems to be equally efli- 
| cacious to kiss through another medium, when 
‘the holy object cannot be itself reached, as in 
the case of the pillar of flagellation, which is 
encircled by an iron railing in the chapel of the 
| Apparition, on the spot, as tradition says, 
{where our Lord first appeared to the Virgin 
after his resurrection. A monk stands neat 
'the rail, and, touching the pillar with a long 
|stick that has a piece of leather at the point ol 
lit, like a billiard cue, stretches it towards the 
jlips that are ready pouting to receive it. 

| have done, however, with such devotion. The 
church was crowded to excess, and I followed 
\the pilgrim train most scrupulously, until | 
|had completed the great round, and then re- 
|turned to the nave of the sepulchre to look at- 
| tentively on the scene. The Greek church had 
{commenced its tour, however, and all were 
| again in motion. The whole proceeding was s0 
unlike that which should characterise a place of 


| worship, that I thought I was in the midst ofa 
‘fair. Loud laughing and careless talking were 
| heard on every side. The congregation afforded 
|a sample of every nation on earth except that 
of Israel. Turks lounged through the aisles 
with pipes at their mouths, and in a recess by 


the door sat a group drinking coffee. I joined 


them for a short time, and made the acquaint 
ance of the guardian of the church, a fue- 
looking old man. The crowd collected in ~ 
Greek chapel was intolerable. I had or 
my way into the midst of it, and stood wedget 
for some time in a cluster of shrouded women, 
in the very centre of the world; for 1 wes 
pressing against the marble ball which, “ 
cording to the opinion of the Greeks, marks it: 
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TT ere remem aco seme remem cet fo ne eee nS nen 
None but the wives of the poorer Greek pil-} Here, having fallen in with Captain Fitz-| palaces. I do not like to see these historical 
grims, who come from a distance, have their| maurice, a party of thirteen set out for Da-| edifices converted into manufactories, nor am I 
faces uncovered ; the rest are most closely|mascus; and Nablous, Arabie, Tiberias (where | so much of a modern utilitarian as to believe 
veiled. The inverted notions of modesty en-|our countrymen separated), Saphet, &c. &c. | the poetry of life is without its correcting and 
tertained by the fair of the East are very well | were severally visited. We are told that juseful influences. Your cold, naked utili- 
known. The devout mothers had brought their; ‘ Ibrahim Pasha has a very fine scheme in tarian, holds a sword that bruises as well as 
infants with them; and, as it became necessary |his head. Should he secure the possession of | cuts; and your sneaking, trading aristocrat, 
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to satisfy their appetites, the women drew away | Syria, Sour, the ancient Tyre, is to be the 
from the crowd, and, ranged in a line to the| port; and a grand road from every part of the 
east of the sepulchre, gave their children the| East is to be made to it.” 

breast. It was too hot to cover the heads of; Major Skinner’s admiration of the Turkish 
the babes; the more, therefore, the mothers | character is widely different from Sir Grenville 
exposed their bosoms, the closer they veiled | ‘Temple's : 

their faces! More than a hundred were en-| ‘‘ The snow has the power, in this country, 
gaged in this interesting duty; which, in such a| of demolishing a town in a night. It is sin- 
place, I should not have stopped to notice, if, at} gular, that people who are liable to such a 
the moment I reached them, the sacred building | visitation every year should never have devised 
had not been converted into the scene of a most| a method of improving their manner of build- 
unholy quarrel between the Armenians and the| ing. This apathy and ignorance could only 
Greeks. All feelings of solemnity were checked. | exist in a nation subject to the Turkish in- 
The Armenians, richly dressed (the costume of | fluence. It is impossible to conceive the ex- 
the patriarch is magnificent), bearing banners,| tent of the curse with which this land is af- 
had just reached the arches that lead from the) flicted, by the power of the Turk, without 
aisle where the ‘ Stone of unction’ is placed, to| witnessing it. The villages are mere burrows ; 
the centre nave; the Greeks met them, for the the roofs and walls of the huts within them, 
purpose of resisting their approach to the se-| grown over by grass, give to their dirty inha- 
pulchre. A violent struggle ensued ; blows, bitants, as they come from them, the air of per- 
and, as far as I could understand, curses, were | secuted wretches that had taken refuge in the 
dealt in plenty about. The Turks flew to re-| holes of the earth. In the commoner towns, 
store peace, and, with their large sticks, in-| the stones are piled loosely up in their building, 
flicted most convincing arguments in behalf of | without much care for preserving the perpen- 
quiet upon the heads of each party. People| dicular. Heavy coats of mud over reeds, or 
rushed from all parts to the scene of action; | such sticks as would be used to prop up peas in 
the Turks ranged themselves now on the side| England, compose their roofs. I wonder many 
of the Armenians, and succeeded in beating! are not crushed to death every storm.” 

back the crowd. My old friend of the porch, | Safely landed at Damascus, however, we close 
seeing me in a dilemma,— for I was too weak | the first volume. 

to struggle against the stream,— seized me by ! a ——— 

the coat, and placed me by his side in the pro- Cooper’s Residence in France, &c. 
cession, exhorting me to use my stick without | [Second notice: conclusion. } , 
ceremony. I rejected this part of his advice,|Our head to this part of our notice ought to 
but continued to follow the Armenians in their | be Cooper’s residence out of France, or rather, 
tour round the sepulchre; which holy office was; Tour of three months, in which he visited 
performed under an escort of Mahometans!} Belgium, the Rhine, parts of Germany, and 
Can Christianity ever be respected in the East? | Switzerland. Of the impression made by these 
I left them as they knelt on the spot where places, the author has given us exceedingly 
Christ was stripped by the soldiers, and, con-| agreeable descriptions; here and there re- 
tinuing along the cloisters, as I may call them, verting to America and American questions, 
found the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon and | like a true citizen of the United States. But, 














Baldwin; and there, quite alone, sat down to|as he has departed much from that sort of 


think, if possible, after all I had witnessed, that | dogmatic tongue which often rendered his 
I was at the foot of Calvary.” earlier writings so unpalatable, we cannot say 
At Hebron, ** as the colonel had come on|that we find these episodes superfluous. On 
duty, we surveyed the walls of the city. ‘They|the contrary, with many of his asperities and 
were breached by neglect in several parts; and | much of his doggedness rubbed off by a seven 
the citadel had a crack from the top to the|or eight years’ intercourse with European so- 
hottom of it, and was, besides, a mass of filth|ciety, we think some of these illustrations 
and ruin. From one of its terraces I crept|about the best part of the publication ; and it 
through a narrow door, and found myself on| will be seen that, either from resentment 
the summit of the mosque, from which rose} towards his own government for neglecting his 
five domes of different sizes : they surmount] political services, or from having acquired by 
the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah,|experience rather juster views of men and 
and, I believe, Rebecca. A priest from the| things, Mr. Cooper's remarks are better worthy 
minaret perceived me, and hastened down,}of attention than when his early prejudices 
spitting towards me and cursing with all his| were stiffer and his nationality more blind. 
might, * Out, you dog !—down, infidel dog!’} Starting from Paris and the cholera on the 
He invoked every possible calamity on my| 18th of July, the American party took the 
head, and was preparing to attack me with all| route by Ecouen, Senlis, Cambray, &c. to 
his zeal, when the Egyptian captain rushed in| Brussels; and we notice the following en 
and interposed. * Who sent this dog here ? ’| passant. 
asked the priest : ¢ the fires of hell shrivel up| ‘* We got a good view of the chateau of 
his soul!” * Your master,’ replied the cap- | Ecouen, looking vast and stately, seated on the 
tain; ‘and if you do not instantly begone, I} side of a distant hill. I do not know into 
will take the Frank into the mosque, and he| whose hands this princely pile has fallen since 
shall see the place of Abraham, on whom be | the unhappy death of the last of the Condés, 
the blessing of God!’ This charm silenced} but it is to be hoped into those of the young 
the priest, and the captain whispered to me to| Duc d’Aumale, for I believe he boasts the 
retire, for they were mad on these matters. I,{ blood of the Montmorencies, through some 


Owever, had seen the cupolas of the patri-| intermarriage or other; and if not, he comes, 





arch’s resting-place,” at least, of a line accustomed to dwell in 


\like the pickpocket who runs against you in 
the crowd before he commits his theft, one that 
cuts as well as bruises.” 

This is rather a new tone for the stern re- 
publican ; and, again speaking of the fine old 
servant, who shewed the chateau, he says, from 
hin— 

*¢ I learned the origin of the common term 
croisée, which is as often used in large houses 
as that of fenéire. At the period when every 
man’s heart and wishes were bound up in the 
excitement and enterprise of the crusades, and 
it was thought that heaven was to be entered 
sword in hand, the cross was a symbol used as 
a universal ornament. Thus, the aperture for 
a window was left in the wall, and a stone cross 
erected in the centre. The several compart- 
ments in the casements came from the shape of 
the cross, and the term croisée from croix. All 
this is plain enough, and perhaps there are few 
who do not know it; but, gazing at the orna- 
ments of Ecouen, my eyes fell on the doors, 
where I detected crosses in the most familiar 
objects. ‘There is scarcely a panelled door, 
twenty years old, in all America, that does not 
bear this evidence of the zeal, and, if you will, 
the superstition of those distant ages! The 
form of the door is made by the exterior stile ; 
a cross is then built within it, and the open 
spaces are filled with panels, as, in the case of 
the window, it is filled with the sash. The 
exactitude of the form, the antiquity of the 
practice, its obvious connexion with the com- 
mon feeling, and the inability to account for 
the usage in any other way, leave no doubt, in 
my mind, of its origin, though I do not re- 
member to have ever met with such an account 
of it,in any author. If this conjecture be true, 
we Protestants, while fastidiously, not to say 
foolishly, abstaining from the use of a symbol 
that prejudice has Jed us to think peculiarly 
unsuited to our faith, have been unconsciously 
living with it constantly before our eyes. But 
the days of puritan folly and puritan vice 
(there is nothing more vicious than self. 
righteousness, and the want of charity it en- 
genders) are numbered, and men are beginning 
to distinguish between the exaggerations of 
fanaticism and the meek toleration of pure 
Christianity. I can safely say that the lowest, 
the most degraded, and the most vulgar wick~- 
edness, both as to tone and deed, and the most 
disordered imaginations, that it has ever been 
my evil fortune to witness, or to associate with, 
was met with at school, among the sons of 
those pious forefathers, who fancied they were 
not only saints themselves, but that they also 
were to be the progenitors of long lines of 
saints. It is a melancholy truth, that a gen- 
tlemanlike training does more tor the sup- 
pression of those abominations, than all the 
dogmas that the pilgrims have imported into 
the country.” 

At Brussels, we are told :— 

** The king appears to be personally popular, 
even those who have no faith in the duration 
of the present order of things, and who, po- 
litically, are his opponents, speaking well of 
him. The town has but few strangers, though 
the presence of a court renders it a little more 
gay than it was last year. The aspect of 
every thing is gloomy, for the country may be 





again engaged in a war of existence in a week« 





| ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Many still think the affair will end in a parti- 
tion; France, Prussia, and Holland getting the 
principal shares, I make no doubt that every 
hody will profit more by the change than they 
who rough it about,”’, 

e following is a.curions summary of Royals 
in Buvope tan, 
_.¢*, Lhe portion. of Enrope that is governed by 
princes, is divided among forty-four different 
states,* of whom, twenty-eight are Protestan:, 
one..a Greek, one a Mahomedan, and the rest 
are Catholics.. These forty-four sovereigns 
claim to be.descended from nineteen different 
roots: thus, the direct male descendants of 
Hugh Capet occupy the thrones of France, 
Spain, Naples, Lucea, and Portugal; the latter 
being derived from an illegitimate son of a 
Duke of Burgundy, before the accession of the 
Bourbon branch. The houses of Austria, 
Baden, Tuscany, and Modena, are derived 
from a Duke of Alsace, who flourished in the 
seventh century. I was mistaken in a former 
letter, in saying that the family of Lorraine is 
different from that of Habsbourg, for it is said 
to be derived in the male line equally from this 
Prince of Alsace. The Hohenzollerns are on 
the throne of Prussia, and possess the two little 
principalities of that name; while the Em- 
peror of Russia is merely a Prince of Holstein. 
These families have been intermarrying for a 
thousand years, and it is not possible that they 
should have entirely escaped some personal 
peculiarities ; still, as a whole, they are quite 
as fine physical specimens of humanity as the 
average of their subjects. The Princes of 
Russia are singularly fine men; the house of 
Denmark well-looking ; the Saxons, the royal 
branch excepted, more than usually so; the 
house of Wurtemburg very like the English 
family ; the Bourbons, as a family, are a fine 
race ; the Austrians peculiar, and less comely, 


{ 


princes may serve as @ companion to this 
extract. 

*¢ We entered an irregular and straggling 
village of some 3000, souls, that was not, by 
any means, as well built as one of our own 
towns of the same size.. A sign over a door, 
such as would be occupied by a.thriving trader 
with us, with * Department of War’ on it, 
induced me to open my eyes, and look about 
me. We were in Hechingen, the capital of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen, an independent state, 
with a prince of its own; who is the head of 
his family, in one sense, and its tail in another ; 
there being, besides the King of Prussia, a 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen adjoining, 
who is his junior in rank, and his better in 
power, having some 40,000 or 50,000 subjects, 
while he of Hechingen has but 15,000. On 
ascending a hill in the place itself, we passed 
an unfinished house, all front, that stoud on 
the street, with no grounds of any beauty near 
it, and which certainly was not as large, nor 
nearly as well constructed, as one of our own 
principal country-houses. This building, we 
were told, was intended for the town residence 
of the heir-apparent, who is married to a 
daughter of Eugene Beauharnois, and, of 
course, to a niece of the King of Bavaria. All 
this was an epitome of royalty I had never 
before witnessed. The Saxon duchies, and 
Bayreuth and Anspach, now merged in Bavaria, 
had been the subjects of curious contemplation 
to us; but they were all the possessions of 
potentates compared to this principality. I 
inquired for the abode of the prince, which 
could not well be far off, without being out of 
his own dominions. It lay behind a wood a 
mile distant, and was not visible from the inn 
where we stopped. Here was a capital mis- 
take: had the old castle, which was but half a 
mile from the village, been kept up, and it 





though the women are often quite hand : 
Don Miguel is a little beauty, very mild anc 
gentlemanlike in his appearance, though Lady 

, Who sat next him at dinner, on a certain 
occasion, assured me she saw nothing but blood 
and rapine in his countenance! Her father, 
Lord » one of the ablest men of his time, 
and one familiar with high political events, 
gravely assured me he gave implicit credence 
to the tales we have heard of the outrages 
committed by this prince, and which, if true, 
render him a fit subject for the gallows. But 


I have seen so much of the exaggeration of 


factions, that incredulity, perhaps, has got to 
be a fault with me. I longed to tell Lord 
what [ had heard, in England, under his very 
nose, of himself! Among other absurdities, 
I had, shortly before this very conversation, 
heard a respectable Englishman affirm that 
such was the morgue aristocratique of this 
nobleman, that he compelled his wife and 
daughters to walk backwards, in quitting his 
presence, as is done at court! This was said 
ofa man, whom I found to be of more simple, 
off-hand, unpretending, gentlemanlike deport- 
ment, whose demeanour had more of the nice 
tact which neither offends by superciliousness, 
nor wounds by condescension, than that of any 
other man of rank in England. To return to 
our subject ;— the Austrian face is, certainly, 
getting to be prevalent among the southern 
Catholic families, for all of them are closely 
allied to the house of Habsbourg by blood ; but 
Ido not see any more in the physigue of the 
Saxon dukes than the good old Saxon stamina, 
nor aught in the peculiar appearance of the 
royal branch but an accident.’ 

Am account of one of the. least of reigning 


“WW his exclildes Lichtenstein, Monaco, and Greece.” 





1 to be in good condition for a ruin, 
with the title of Count of Hohenzollern, and 
the war and state departments been put in one 


of the towers, no one could have langhed at | Sint. them and their habits, and so faithfully depicts 


the pretension, let him try as hard as he 
pleased; but ——. We had a strong desire to 
visit’ the ruin, which puts that of Habsburg 
altogether in the shade, but were prevented by 
a thunder-shower which shook the principality 
to its centre. The Knight’s Hall, the chapel, 
and the clock-tower, are said to have been 


restored, and to be now in good condition. We; 


could do no more, however, than cast longing 
eyes upward as we drove under the hill, the 
ground being still too wet for female accoutre- 
ments to venture. We had a Hechingen 
postilion in a Hechingen livery, and, although 
the man was sensible of his dignity, and moved 
with due deliberation, we were just one hour in 
crossing his master’s dominions.” 

A comparison is made between ancient Ger- 
many and modern America, not much in fa- 
vour of the latter. 

** In this hemisphere, scarcely a village is 
approached, that the high roof and towers of a 
church do not form its nucleus, the. temple ap- 
pearing to spread its protection over the hum- 
bler abodes of men. The domes, the pointed 
and lofty arches, and the Gothic tracery of 
cathedrals, soar above the walls of cities; and 
every where man is congregated, he appears to 
seek shelter under the wide-spreading wings 
of the church, It is no argument to say that 
true religion may exist without these edifices, 
for infidelity may also exist without them; and 
if it be right or useful to honour God at all, in 
this manner, it is a right and a usefulness to 
which we have not yet attained. The loftiest 
roofs of an American town are, invariably, its 





—————————— 
taverns; and, let metaphysics get over: the 
matter as it may, I shall contend that such\a 
thing is, at least, unseemly to the eye... With 
us it is not Geg and. Magog, -but -grog- or tio 
grog ; we are either a tame plane of roofs, or a 
pyramid. in honour of brandy and mint-juleps. 
When it comes to the worship-of God, each 
man appears to wish a nut-shell. to contain 
himself and his own shades of opinion; but 
when there is question of eating and drinking, 
the tent of Pari Banou would not be large 
enough to hold us. I prefer large churches 
and small taverns.” 

Again :—‘* We talk a great deal of our na. 
tional intelligence in America, and certainly 
with truth, when we compare ourselves with 
these people in many important particulars; 
but blocks are not colder, or can have less real 
reverence for letters, arts, or, indeed, cultiva. 
tion of any kind, than the great bulk of the 
American people. There are a few among us 
who pretend to work themselves up into en- 
thusiasm as respects the first, more especially 
if they can get a foreign name to idolise; but 
it is apparent, at a glance, that it is not en- 
thusiasm of the pure water. For this, Ger- 
many is the land of sensations, whether music, 
poetry, arms, or the more material arts, be their 
object.” 


{Conclusion next week.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Naturalist's Library: Intomology, Vol. IV.; British 
Moths, Sphynges, §c., by James Duncan. (Edinburgh, 
Lizars;_ London, Highley; Dublin, Curry.) — This 
Library has not put forth a volume more complete and 
interesting in itself than the present, which contains 
nearly all that a reader might desire to know about these 
butterflies of the night. We dco not know why, but we 
have always looked upon them with greater admiration 
than upon their painted brethren of the garish day. 
There is a quietude and a mystery about their move- 
ments which strikes the imagination; their noiseless 
wings and large bright eyes, their philosophic but dan- 
gerous love of light, their strange transformations, their 
innocency, and their beauty,—all recommend them to a 
sort of human sympathy rarely to be granted to any in- 
sect tribes. They are, in fact, our especial favourites, and 
we heartily recommend the volume which so well de- 


them in its numerous engravings. 

The Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, with Historical 
Notices, Glossarial Notes, §c. Magnet Edition, 5 vols. 
(London, W. M. Clarke; Liverpool, Arnold; Hull, 
Purdon; Plymouth, W. Bates; ~yreeny sa Foale.)— 
Of this magnet edition we can truly say that, if neatness 
and cheapness are attractive, it well deserves its magnetic 
name. Shakespeare himself, the greatest magnet that 
ever wore the human form, cannot be too often multi- 

lied; and, in these pretty and convenient volumes, the 
rd of all nature may readily become the library of all 
ranks of the community. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, §c. (The same 
Publishers.)—This is also a magnet edition of a similar 
stamp: a single volume containing the poetry of an 
original genius, nearer to the Swan of Avon than any 
other that has lived since his immortal time. 

The Tailors ; a Tragedy for Warm Weather. Illustrated 
by R. Cruikshank; Introductory Remarks by R. Ryan. 
(London: J. Thomas; Simpkin and Co.)—The well- 
known burlesque of Foote, in a neat small edition, with 
some clever cuts by R. Cruikshank. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXTRAORDINARY PUBLICATION. 
Berlin, September. 
Ar present, three great questions agitate our 
literary public, one of which is of infinite mo- 
ment to the Christian divines of all countries; 
the other two but of subordinate importance 
to foreign countries, but still of sufficient inter- 
est to excite comparison and investigation. I 
shall now confine myself tu the first, only nam- 
ing the two others, to satisfy curiosity, but re- 
serving some observations on them for a future 
occasion. These two topics are,—the corrupuon 
of the German universities, and the baleful in- 
fluence of scientific education on the vigour and 
health of the growing generation. That topic 
which is of more general interest, has relation 
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to the very root of all Christian divinity— the|so vitally important an object as the s 
Life of Jesus. Such is the title of a book which | quashing a question, the doubt about which is 
wppeared’a ‘short time ago at Stuttgart, by calculated to do infinite mischief, it would be 
Dr. Strauss, a very young theologian, who) but petty ambition to ask what nation had the 
studiedat Berlin, under the celebrated Schleier- | honour of achieving the deed. 
macher.and Hegel. The assertion, that, since; Just in closing this article, a new pamphlet 
the Reformation, scarcely three or four books | against Strauss has been sent me. The author 
on theology have caused such a deep, thorough. | calls himself, ironically, Dr. Casuar (as Strauss 
going alarm in Germany, does not exceed the| signifies ostrich), and so stamps himself, on the 
pounds of truth. The author has attempted| very title-page, as belonging to the third class 
nothing less than to disprove the existence of | of refutators I have mentioned, viz. to the satir- 
such a historical person as Jesus of Nazareth ; ists. Hedates his pamphlet, Mexico, a.p. 2836, 
to prove that the whole narrative of his life|}one thousand years later than Dr. Strauss ; 
could lay claim to no higher title than that of|and then proceeds, in a train of the same rea- 
a theosophical mythos ; in short, that the Gos-|soning, to prove that it was all nonsense to 
pel is Christian mythology. Now, if this had | believe that such a personage as Luther had ever 
been advanced by erdinary talent, and with| existed, much less preached at Wittenberg, 
no better resources than those of superficial still less stood before the Diet at Worms, &c. 
sophistry, the phenomenon might have disap-| Now, this is all very well, but quite insufficient 
peared, traceless, on a horizon where extrava-| to establish the truth; for, might not this 
gant meteors are no rarity. But the book of| weapon be used in defence of error as well as 
which I speak is, indeed, a rare phenomenon ;| of truth ? 
the whole apparatus, not only of profound eru- —________— - 
dition, but the much more formidable one of | ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
investigation and criticism has been at on INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA 
disposal of the highly gifted author; and|} AND EUROPE. 
his arguments are so dreadfully specious and | THE Royal Asiatic Society has, amongst others, 
plausible, that they stagger men who have always had two great objects in view—the one 
fancied themselves tolerably firm in their con-j| to ascertain the parts of Asia in which those 
viction of the historical reality of Christianity. | articles were produced, which from time imme- 
1am aware that this is not the place for dis-|morial were in great demand in Europe; and, 
cussing the question itself, or even for enter-|secondly, the different routes through which 
ing into a full exposition of it; but it may not | those articles have, in different ages, been con- 
be improper to have pointed attention to a|veyed from Asia to Europe. With this view, 
publication, which, I doubt not, will find itsway|Sir Alexander Johnston, as chairman of the 
to England, and then as certainly raise a tu-| Committee of Correspondence, knowing, from 
mult among your divines as serious as that to|his residence at Gottingen, that Prof. Heeren 
which we are witnesses here. To give you anjwas thoronghly informed upon this subject, 
idea of the felicity with which the author has| requested him to send the Committee all the 
discharged himself of this melancholy task, I| information which he could collect relative to 
may as well repeat an anecdote. We have'these points. The professor, independent of 
in Berlin an eminent ecclesiastic, of the same | various other documents which he transmitted 
name as the author. Coming one day to our | to Sir Alexander in answer to his queries, for- 
crown. prince, his royal highness asked him :| warded to him printed copies of the two dis- 
Did you write the Life of Jesus?” The|courses, of which the following are translations ; 
pseudo-Strauss, thinking that the question | which, we conceive, from the interest recently 
involved a reproach, answered, ‘* Oh, no; I/|taken by the British Association, in the plan 
have the misfortune to be often mistaken for | proposed by the Asiatic Society, for having an 
the author of that damnable work.” But the| Agricultural and Commercial Section, will be 
Prince interrupted him by saying: ‘¢ Well, I| particularly worthy of the public attention at 
Was going to congratulate you.’ Now, no|this moment. 
one who knows our crown-prince, need be| The “ Gittingen Grlehrte Anzeigen,” con- 
told that he is a zealous adherent of very | tains the paper read by Professor Heeren, at the 
Opposite opinions to those of its author; but|anniversary meeting of the Royal Scientific So- 
the story may afford an idea how bright the | ciety, entitled, “ Conamina ad explicanda non- 
ay must be with which those errors have | nulla historie antique capita.” 
Pn promulgated. ‘** Many are called, but} It is an attempt to indicate the earliest traces 
ew are chosen,” one is tempted to exclaim, in | of certain branches of trade, rather than to give 
— the hosts of writers who have come for-}a connected history of them. The articles 
Mn to refute them. At one time, govern-|in question, all of Asiatic, chiefly of Indian, 
— Ww ~ on the point of prohibiting the book ; | production, are as follow: — 1, rhubarb; 2, 
; 2 ce ebrated divine, who was asked for his | betel ; 3, opium ; 4, rose-oil ; 5, Cashmere wool, 
ee: v. on the intended measure, shewed that |and its native climate. 
rs object desired would not be attained in this} 1. Of rhubarb.—This inquiry was originated. 
fete oo author had drawn religion into the|by the very instructive work of Prof. C. Retter, 
z of scientific investigation, and that it|in his Asia, book 2, vol. i. pp. 179-186, from. 
as with his own weapons he must be met—j which we shall prefix a few extracts, in order 


es —s scientific research. ‘Till now, he|to attach our investigation thereon. ‘* The 





ro ee one has attempted to refute}high mountain-chain which separates China 
with Invectives and vulgarity ; another, |from Tangut or Koskhotai, especially the parts 


= the language of holy unction; a third, 


my Christianity, would have been able|beria. In the former place, the root is yearly 
ese “~ on the ground chosen, and that was| gathered by the inhabitants, dried, and then. 
rs _— master, Schleiermacher, whose voice | brought in large packets to China, and thence: 

nt in the grave. It is, therefore, even|to Kiachta. There is no doubt that rhubarb 


rte 
fies ae the book were translated into|was known in the Roman empire. 





peedy | Marcellinus 
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; The lead.‘ 
bguages, for, in the attainment of|ing passage on the subject is in Ammianus ‘ 


xxii, 18. © Tanai vicinus Rha 
amnis (the Volga) in cujts 'superciliis' vegeta- 
bilis ejusdem nominis gignitur radix, proficiens 
ad usus multiplices medelarum.” ‘He was wrong 
only in seeking the native soil‘of rhubarb on the 
other side of the Rha, whither, however, it was 
only brought by. ‘ barbarz gentes,’ and thence 
came over the Caspian Sea into the Roman ter- 
ritories.”’ 

To these extracts the investigation of Heeren 
attaches itself. It turns on a passage of the 
“¢ Periplus Maris Erythrei,”’ towards the end 
of this composition, whose author was one Ar- 
rian, a merchant, probably of Alexandria, car- 

ing on the Indian trade, and who himself 
visited India, but only the Malabar coast — 
scarcely the Coromandel — certainly not the 
interior of the continent, of which, however, 
he gives us some hearsay accounts, which 
must, therefore, be viewed in this light. After 
speaking of the countries forming the basin of 
the Ganges, at the end of the treatise, he thus 
proceeds, according to the correction of Sal- 
masius ad Solin (p. 754). ‘* Beyond this dis- 
trict, rather to the north, there lies, in the 
country of the Sines, a great city, called Thina, 
whence the silk manufactures are brought unto 
Barygaza, through Bactria, by land, to Limyrica. 
It is very difficult to reach to this city, Thina ; 
and only few return back from it. This country, 
however, lies quite under the Arctic Circle, and 
borders on the end of the Black and the 
Caspian Sea, where the Meotis Lake empties 
itself into the ocean. On the borders of Thina, 
however, there arrives every year a people, with 
ill-shapen bodies, broad faces, and flat noses, 
who are called Sesates, and are half-savages. 
They come with their wives and children, and 
bring great loads in mats, woven, seemingly, out 
of the vine. They remain at a spot on the bor- 
ders, in the neighbourhood of Thina. They stay 
there several days and keep holyday, lying on 
their mats, and then return back again to their 
settlements. Then people come out from Thina, 
carry off their mats, and out of these mats 
they draw the fibres, which they call petra, 
and roll them together in the shape of a ball: 
from them are formed three kinds of mala- 
bathrum ; of the larger ones, the hadrosphe- 
rum; of the middle size, the mesospherum ; 
and of the small, the microspherum, which are 
then brought into India.” 

From this passage the following results 
clearly arise : — The first part of the passage is 
about a traffic carried on at the north-west side 
of China by a people who, according to this de- 
scription, were Nomadic, and belonging to the 
Mongol stem, which had its settlement in the 
confines of Men - Sey in Tangut or 
Koskhotay, and, consequently, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Coco-nor Lake; and came 
thence with some article in large packets to 
the borders of China, where there was held a 
market for the article, and the dealers therein 
came out of Thina to purchase it. Now, all 
this takes place in the rhubarb trade. The city 
Thina is the Chinese border town, Sining ;* 
according to Pallas, the staple market of the 


yet found a combatant able to accept| native country of the genuine rhubarb is the } rhubarb trade,and, even according to the Jesuits, 


a considerable place of traffic. ‘The Sesates are 
the Tanguts, who dwell on the Coco-nor Lake: 


meen round the Coco-nor Lake, though it is also ac-'; they came with their loads, but dared not pass 
peony sms ; but I know only of one Ger-|climatised on the Himalaya—not, however, as 4 beyond the borders; and were obliged to hold 
. rine who, to the great relief of the|is generally believed, on the Altai—and in Si- } their market on the outer side of the great wall. 


Thus it was, according to the testimony of Mar- 
tini, in the 17th century; only a single envoy, 
who brought the presents or tribute, according 


~ © Russian ‘Travels, p. 136. That Thina is the same as 


Sining cannot be, doubted, boys one, remembers the 
fluctuating orthography of the Chinese names. 
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SNe 
to the Chinese expression, to Peking, was per- 
mitted to approach the court, by which means 
his attendants contrived, during his journey, 
to drive their trade. It appears, therefore, that, 
while the description of the locality of the 
le (it would be well to glance at a map 
of China for the position of the Coco-nor Lake 
and the city Sining) — of the transport of the 
merchandise, and the market, exactly agree, 
we have only to give the name of the article ; 
and to determine this is the difficulty. Instead 
of rhubarb, in the latter half of the passage, 
the malabatbrum, i. e. betel, is named and 
described as the article. Now, it is known that 
the betel is a production of a warm climate, and 
could not possibly be brought to China from 
Mongolia. 

This fact had previously induced the author, 
in his investigations on the Indians and their 
trade (Hist. Works, vol. xii. p. 357), to adopt 
the explanation that Arrian, who here repeated 
merely what he had heard, and did not speak 
as an eye.witness, had jumbled two different 
accounts together into one, and had referred to 
betel what had been told him of rhubarb; which 
explanation he must consider as correct until, 
what Vincent, in his Commentary, has in vain 
attempted, a better one shall have been offered. 
The author could not think of rhubarb, because 
he was without accurate accounts of the course 
of this trade. 

Now, if the suggested explanation be adopted, 
we shall find, in this case, the line of the trade 
accurately enough determined. We must not 
think of the present course of it through Siberia, 
for Kiakhta itself has only been famons for 
trade within this century. The principal line 
of it is through Central Asia, over the Caspian 
Sea, and the Volga, or the Black Sea, which is 
already known through Ammianus Marcellinus : 
but the conclusion of the passage, which no 
longer refers to betel, which, indeed, never came 
as an article of trade to Europe, shews that 
another line also ran over Bactria to Malabar : 
which, indeed, is, even at the present day, in 
use again, since we receive rhubarb from the 
East Indies. 

The result of this inquiry, then, is, that the 
first half of the passage in the Periplus must 
be explained as relating to rhubarb; but the 
second is to be referred to the betel. 

2. Betel.—That, in the passage of the Peri- 
plus, betel is spoken of, is certain, for it does 
not admit of the slightest doubt that the mala- 
bathrum is the betel, as Salmasius ad Solin, 
p- 754, had already shewn ; where, likewise, the 
other passages are collected. For the best de- 
scription of it we are indebted to Kampfer, in 
the Amenitates Exotice, p. 647. It is pre- 
pared from the betel-leaf, into which a piece of 
areca-nut, with some lime from oyster or muscle- 
shells is rolled up, and so put into the mouth 
and chewed. In the preparation, first of all, 
the fibres, which are hard and rough, are 
drawn out of the leaves, and then the form of a 
cone, open below and pointed at top, given to 
it: which, when the areca-nut is put in, is 
closed, and so chewed. 

Not merely the name, but also the mode of 
preparation, is described in our passage. *‘ They 
draw,” it recounts, ** first of all, the fibres out 
of the leaves (guvaaz): then fold them together 
and make of them little balls.” The purified 
leaves are called betre ; whence is easily derived 
the term malabathrum (i.e. betrefrom Malabar). 
Of the betel three different kinds are next 
described, differing in name, which are dis- 
tinguished either according to the size or ten- 
derness of the leaves ; of which, however, there 
is found no ion in modern writers. 





If it has been rightly shewn that in the 
Periplus, in the latter half of the passage, the 
betel is spoken of, it will follow that the use 
of it was already very common in India. 
Certainly, it must have been somewhat older ; 
but whether it reaches up to high antiquity, 
must remain undetermined. In the Sanscrit 
writings with which we are acquainted, there 
does not occur any certain account of it, unless 
the ‘dishes for chewing,’ mentioned with 
others in the description of the great enter- 
tainment, in the ‘* Ramayana”? i. p. 453, may 
be reckoned as such. 

3. Opium.—Opium is in the present day so 
important an article of trade in the east, es- 
pecially by its importation into China from 
Bengal (which all the prohibitions of the 
government cannot prevent, and which, after 
the breaking-up of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, will become still more extensive), 
that any inquiry into its original production 
must possess a high degree of interest. It is 
true that'it is now produced in many districts 
of Southern and Middle Asia, but still Bengal 
must be considered as the chief source of it, 
where the poppy, from which it is prepared, 
is grown in immense abundance. 

We think we discover the first traces of it in 
the fragments of the ‘* Indica” of Ctesias, 
partly preserved to us in the extracts of Pho- 
tius,* partly in the occasional quotations of 
lian, in his “Historia Animalium.”  Ctesias, | 
the contemporary of Xenophon, lived in great | 
consideration and esteem, as it is well known, 
in the court of Artaxerxes, whom he had re- 
covered from an illness. Of his writings, it is 
chiefly the ** Indica”’ which are important for 
our investigations. It is, however, so much 
the more necessary to have a right under- 
standing as to the nature of these writings, 
as they are the sources from which we shall | 
have to infer and reason. They are evidently 
nothing but a collection of reports which were 
current among the Persians regarding India, 
and in this light must they be considered. 
India, the neighbouring country to Persia, 
and with which it stood in commercial and 
political relations, was to them the land of | 
wonders, and, indeed, being the highest moun- | 
tain land of our earth, it is full of natural 
wonders. Need we, then, be surprised, that 
the accounts should often have been exag- 
gerated to the fabulous ? and must Ctesias be 
regarded as a mere fanciful inventor of fictions, 
if he repeat them as he received them? On 
the contrary, they may yet s@rve for the most 
important historical gxglanations, if we are 
only in the condition to arate the true 
from the false. This, therefore, must be our 
business. 

Now, the fragment which, our opinion, 
refers to opium, is found in WElian’s work 
above mentioned, b. iv. c. 41,+ and is as fol- 
lows :— ‘ 

*< In India, there is a species of bird about the 
size of a partridge-egg, which have their nests 
on the mountains, and are of @ yellow colour. 
The Indians call them dixaeov. | If so much as 
a millet-seed in quantity of the excrement of 
this bird be taken, and dissolved in water, and 
then drunk by any one in the morning, he will 
fall asleep, and die in the evening. This 
death, however, is most pleasant and agree- 
able, as the poets describe it. The Indians, on 





* They will be quoted by chapters. 

+ ABlian does not certainly mention Ctesias in this 
passage, but that he had him in his eye is clear from the 
abbreviated account of the bird 3sx2:g2v in Photius, c. 17. 
The Indian accounts in #lian, are mostly all taken from 
Ctesias’ ** Indica,” even when he does not give his name. 





this account, lay the greatest value on the Pos. 
session of it, for they regard it as an oblivion 
of evil. On this account, the Indian king 
sends it, as a costly present, to the King of 
Persia, by whom it is prized beyond all others, 
and kept in his treasury as an antidote and 
preventive of all uncurable evil, when need re. 
quires it, and is, consequently, possessed by no 
one else of the Persians, than the king and the 
king’s mother.” 

Now, in this fragment, is it opium that is 
spoken of? If it had not begun with the 
fabulous account of the excrement of a bird, it 
would have been admitted without further 
proof. For that, opium taken moderately, 
throws one into this exalting dreamlike state, 
but, taken in larger quantities, produces death, 
is sufficiently known. The poppy-seed, from 
whose juice it is prepared—after, according 
to Kampfer’s description, the seed-vessel is 
slit, from which openings the sap exudes, be- 
comes hard and brown, and is then set in hot 
water in thin wooden vessels, so that the juice 
melts, runs together, and hence is formed into 
little balls or pills—might easily have given 
occasion to the fable of the excrement of a bird. 
Still, some historic and real ground must also 
have existed, for it is remarkable, that the 
species of the bird is so accurately described 
that it cannot be mistaken. It is as small as 
a partridge-egg, and of a yellow colour: and 
this species of bird, the Indian tati, is a native 
of India; in our system, the Sartoria, or 
tailor-bird, from the skilful contrivance of its 
nest, which it forms out of two dry leaves, 
stitched, as it were, together. It is described 
and painted, in Forster’s “ Zoologia Indica,” 
tab. viii. “ It is quite yellow, scarcely 
three inches long, its eggs not much larger 
than emmet’s eggs.’ Compare Gautier Schou- 
ten, ‘* Voyage aux Indes,” iii. p. 581. Now, it 
is a well-known fact, that several of the 
smaller species of birds are very fond of the 
poppy’s seed. If, then, this should be the 
case with the tati, which is at least probable, 
the legend would be satisfactorily explained. 
That similar tales were current with respect 
to the cinnamon-bird, certainly without any 
historic grounds, is already clear from Hero- 
dotus ; for, in general, it is not unusual for the 
purpose of preserving a monopoly, to seek to 
conceal the origin of any merchandise greatly 
in demand, 

If, now, opium be the subject of this passage, 
which must remain credible so long as no more 
suitable explanation can be offered, then the 
following consequences result with regard to 
the history of the same. 1. It is originally 
an Indian production, but has spread itself 
thence over the rest of the East. 2. Its 
native soil is the part of India where, at the 
present day, it is produced in greatest abund- 
ance—the lower Ganges lands, particularly 
Bahar. Here was situated the chief city of the 
then India, Palibothra, the residence of its 
king. 3. In the age of Ctesias the use of opium 
was already known; not, however, commonly 
diffused, or else it would not have been described 
as a great rarity. 4. Certainly, at least, it had 
not spread out of India, or it would not have 
been sent as something costly among the pre- 
sents to the Persian king, and carefully preserved 
in his treasury. 5. As well from this as from 
other instances, it is clear that a friendly rela- 
tion was maintained between the Persian and 
Indian sovereigns, since they sent presents the 
one to the other, which again supposes envoys, 
and also renders probable the supposition of a 
commercial intercourse. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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‘analysis. Of this valuable paper we hope yet 
(Bristol: in continuation.) to be enabled to give a perfect report. 
Fripay, a8 we have stated, was a day rather} Mr. Hodgkinson read an Account of some 
set apart for scientific rambling than for the| Experiments, at the request of the Association, 
grave and steady investigation of sectional wis- ito Determine the Comparative Strength and 
dom. In Section A., however, Mr. Whewell! other Properties of Iron, made with the Hot 
again brought forward the Anemometer, which|and Cold Blast, at tlie Carron, Devon, and 
he exhibited last year at Dublin; the object of Buffrey Works, under similar circumstances. 
which is to obtain a record of the total amount| In the Carron and Buffrey Works, the strength 
of the aérial current which passes the place of; was rather in favour of the cold blast. In the 
observation in each direction. This instru-| Devon iron, the advantage was much in favour 
ment, it may also be recollected, was spoken of | of the hot blast: but it is proper to remark, 
at the earlier meetings, when its usefulness was} that iron from the cold blast was very white in 
pointed ont; as the assemblage of its ‘* records| the break, and that from the hot was gray. He 
for any given time would exhibit a type of the| also noticed some remarkable appearances which 
course of the wind for such time,—the mean) occurred in the breakage of iron in various 
of such records at the same place for different | shapes. 
Be r ‘ 

years would exhibit the annual type of the; Thus finished the proceedings of this section. 
winds for that place,—.and the comparison of 
the types of the winds for many different 
places would throw light upon the general 
movement of the atmosphere”? (vide last year’s 
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Section (B.) Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


In this section, Mr. Hodgkinson made a re- | 
| port of his experiments. His conclusions were, | 
report, p. 29). Such were the cajeeniomn) Sas the Carron and Buffrey irons were less | 
held out; and Mr. Whewell now stated that!/tenacious when submitted to the hot blast ;| 
he had tried the experiment, and found the|and that the Devon was not so hard, but much | 
instrament answer the purpose most satis-|stronger, when so manufactured, than when | 
factorily. Its nrechanical parts were explained ; | the cold blast was used. 


Section (C.) Geology and Geography. 

Sea Rivulets in the Island of Cephalonia. — 
Lord Nugent read a communication respecting 
some sea rivulets in the bay of Argostoli and 
Island of Cephalonia. The water, he observed, 
issuing from the sea, entered the earth through 
fissures in the rock on the sea-shore, and it 
was not discovered where they emerged. They 
were, however, supposed to flow again into the 
sea, on the side of the island near Ithaca. 

Some observations were made by the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, Mr. Murchison, Dr. 
Daubeny, and Mr. Greenough ; but no solution 
of the problem was given: and it remains yet 
undecided whether volcanic action has had 
aught to do in producing it. 

Tertiary Deposits. — Mr. Charlesworth read 
an elaborate paper on some fallacies in Mr. 
Lyell’s test in determining the ages of tertiary 
deposits by the per centage of existing species, 
which may be considered as a continuation of 
his paper on crag formations. His use of the 
word “ fallacies” seemed to excite the wrath of 
some of the leading geologists. 

Pyrennean Hot-Springs.— Professor Forbes 
made a communication on the connexion of the 
| Pyrennean hot-springs with the geology of the 


and some conversation ensued, in which it was 


Mr. M. Scanlan, who has been long engaged | district, in which he gave an outline of the 


in making Pyroxylic Spirit, used (under the| physical structure of the Pyrennees. The 
name of naphtha) as a substitute for alcohol, | principal results were, that the granitic dis- 
principally by hat-manufacturers, for the pur- | turbances were very obvious, and that, wherever 
pose of dissolving shell lac and mastic to stiffen | they occurred, they caused changes in the supe- 
hats and render them water-proof (vide last| rior rocks, in which mineral veins were formed, 
accidentally with a common lenticular bob pen-| year’s Transactions, p. 40), again brought | and near them were found the hot mineral 
dulum of a large size wheel, almost exactly a|under notice the fluid which he had obtained | springs. One of these, which he had tested, 
compensating pendulum, although made with-| in this process, of a higher specific gravity than | was precisely of the same temperature which it 
out the least design of being so. The professor} the pyroxylic, and differing from it in other | was a century ago. Mr. Sedgwick was inclined 
gave the true rule and measurements. He also! respects, as well as in having a lower boiling | to the opinion that the granite of the Pyren- 
shewed a micrometer motion for adjusting the| point. Besides this fluid, a new solid was also| nees was not of great age, nor yet, perhaps, 


in 
leold. Its protrusion through the upper crust 


| 


mentioned that the invention was not alto- 
gether new. 

Professor Stevelly read a paper on the Ma- 
thematical Rules for constructing Compensating 
Pendulums. He was led to this by meeting 





pendulum length at its upper part, which me-| formed, which Mr.S. proposed to call eblanine: 
thod became requisite in his way of mounting|it is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and | very frequently led to the production of mineral 


| veins in the fissures it caused. 


the leaden tube. Qn the deal rod and by this oxygen. 
The Rev. Mr. Clarke stated the existence of 


micrometer, a simple rule-of-three result gave| Mr. Cross discussed the subjects of atmos-| 


at any time the number of degrees of the mi- 
crometer, requisite for a required alteration of 
rate. Sir D. Brewster noticed his having de. 
scribed an atmospheric clock of the very same 
kind in a volume of the “ Edinburgh Ency- 


pheric electricity, the voltaic battery, and the 
formation of mineral crystals; and described 
his immense apparatus of wires for conducting 
and applying the electric stream to experi- 
|ments for their investigation. Mr. Cross con- 


siders fogs and clouds not to be homogeneous 

Professor Phillips read a Notice of the Pro-|in their electricity, but to consist of a series of 
bable Effects of Elevated Ground in the Di-| broken parts, or zones, with intervals between 
rection of the Lines of equal Magnetic Dip and|them, in different or opposed states of elec- 
Soclinal Magnetic Lines. His observations| tricity. He also adopts the opinions of Volta 
were drawn from the Yorkshire Hills, and were|in regard to the cause of action in the voltaic 
still in progress ; but his opinion inclined to the, battery, and rejects the chemical theory which 
conclusion, that these lines were not straight, | has since prevailed. Mr. Law shewed some 
but curved, and that they bore a certain re-|crystals of octahedral iron pyrites, produced in 
lation to the varied elevations of the ground. | iron pots employed in manufacturing sal am- 
Considerable discussion ensued. Capt. Sabine’s|moniac. A paper by Professor E. Davey of 
Statement respecting anomalies of the dip ob-; Dublin was read, on a new, or supposed new, 
served by him in the rocks of Scotland was) gaseous bicarburet of hydrogen, obtained from 
mentioned; and Sir D. Brewster called the} carbon and potassium. Dr. Inglis read a paper 
attention of the section to the fact that, after|on Iodine, in which he shewed that it was, 
all, the seat of terrestrial magnetism might be when solid, a non-conductor of electricity, but 
in the air, and not in the earth. The same|became a conductor when fused. Mr. Knox 
gentleman’s paper on Tracing Lines on the! explained certain experiments on fluorine, by 
Solar Spectrum we have already reported ; the; which he believed he had completely separated 
next was by Professor Hare on Electricity and|it from other substances. In its free state it 
the Electric Spark. The professor held that] was a deep orange-coloured gas. Mr. Black 
there were not, as fancied, two electric fluids,| read his useful paper on a Mode for estimating 
hor any such thing as repulsion. He illustrated! the Strength of Spirits, which we reported cir- 
these opinions by diagrams, and described ex-| cumstantially in a preceding Gazette (No. 1024, 
periments which, in his mind, confirmed their] p. 567); and the business of this section con- 
Srrectness. Professor Ritchie, Professor Hare,|cluded by the reading of a letter from Dr. 
Professor Stevelly, and Mr. Snow Harris, all! Trail on the phenomena of theaurora borealis 
differed from each other as to which was the! of the llth of August. Dr. Cuming, the pre- 
true theory, if, indeed, any theory was true. |sident, in a short address, congratulated the 

Mr. Russell read a paper on certain Elements} meeting on the value of the communications 
of the Resistance of Fluids, which a pear to be; which had been made, and the discussions to 
‘umately connected with the appliention of | which they had led. 


clopedia,” published some time ago. 





|two springs on the north side of Hales Bay 
(part of Poole Harbour), whose flow is constant, 
and whose temperature is also constant day and 
night, summer and winter, at 514 degrees of 
Fahrenheit — circumstances alluded to as an 
additional example of two facts already known 
| to geologists, viz.: that deep springs are ge- 
nerally of a temperature corresponding with 
the latitude of the place ; and that such springs 
often rise along lines parallel with an axis of 
| elevation, which is the case in the instance in 
| question, the line of junction of these springs 
| being parallel with the elevated vertical range 
| of chalk, which runs through the Isles of Wight 
and Purbeck. 

| <A collection of fossil fish from the Orkneys 
was presented with a letter from Dr. Trail; 
and several drawings were exhibited of fossil 
remains found in Fifeshire, Essex, &c. 

The section then concluded its brilliant pro- 
ceedings for the year. 

Section (D) closed the day before. 

Section (E). Medicine. 

The first paper read was entitled ** Observa- 
tions on the Pathological Condition of the 
Bones in Chronic Rheumatism ;” and ** On the 
Condition of the new Circulating Channels in 
a Case of Double Popliteal Aneurism. By Mr. 
Adams.”” The nature of the above disease was 
stated by the learned author; and he observed 
that, from its being sometimes mistaken for 
sciatica, it had led to error in practice, which 
rendered the proper understanding of it a 
desideratum. 

The third paper read was a report on 
“ Fracture of the Neck of the Thigh Bone, by 
Dr. Evanson.” Then Mr. Hetling, “ On a 
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new Instrument for the Removal of the Liga- 
ture of Arteries, at pleasure,” illustrated its use 
by several cases, particularly in the exhibition 
of a patient with double popliteal aneurism, in 
which the operation was facilitated, and the 
disease cured by its application. ‘The last paper 
read, was on the Chemistry of the Digestive 
Organs, by Mr. R. T. Thompson. 

Mr. Gordon, dentist, of Park Street, ex- 
hibited (although in an unfinished state) some 
very beautiful models in ivory, representing the 
head, neck, heart, and lungs of the human 
body, by unfolding its different parts. 

Dr. wong ws (who, on the retirement of 
Dr. Roget, had presided at the latter period of 
the sitting of the section) stated, that they had 
now arrived at the conclusion of their labours ; 
and he could not but express the great satisfac- 
tion he felt in the progress which that section 
had made. 

The several excursions of geologists, en- 
gineers, and botanists, on this day, we have 


already described: in the evening the theatre | Hoe of Roadway above I 
was again crowded; and, after the sectional 


reports, Dr. Buckland delivered a lecture on 
fossil remains, of which the Bristol newspapers 
preserve the following trait :— 

‘“* He took the opportunity of saying, that 


the members of the Association owed much for | 
the hospitality they had met with in all the| 
towns in which they had held their meetings. |son a suspension-bridge over the poetical 
If they were to say that the professors of | (though here muddy) Avon !! 

science met not for the ladies who did them} 
the honour to attend to hear them, but to teach | 


themselves, and no others ;—if they were to 
adopt that course, they would be guilty of gross 
neglect. It was not only a duty that prompted 
them to contribute any information which 
might be useful to their fair auditors—it was 
not only their duty, but their privilege. He 
spoke as a married man (loud laughter); he 
knew the influence the females had upon the 
other sex, and he dared pronounce, that if the 
ladies of Bristol had been unfavourable to the 
British Association meeting here, and had 
supposed that a disposition had existed to pre- 
vent their hearing a part of the proceedings, 


the Association would not survive another | 


year. Any one in the position of a married 
man must know, that if the wives and daughters 
of the citizens of those other places, which the 
British Association might wish to visit, were 
to ear-wig their husbands and fathers, that 
they cared not for those dry and dull philo- 
sophers, those ill-clothed awkward creatures— 
if, he would say, the ladies were to set their 
caps against the philosophers, the British 
Association would not survive a year after 
such a rebuff. 

The learned professor then stated certain 
appearances in the stone in Dumfriesshire, 
evidently exhibiting the footsteps of tortoises 
and kangaroos, which must have inhabited this 
part of the globe before the deluge. This 
lecture was delivered in so humorous a manner 
as to keep the audience in a constant roar of 
laughter. 

SarurpDay Morntna was, as stated, in- 
terestingly occupied in laying the foundation- 
stone of the Suspension Bridge, to which the 
excellent and well-ordered breakfast which 
followed, at the Royal Gloucester Hotel, was 
no bad pendant—it was, in fact, the only toler- 
able public entertainment given at Bristol 
during the visit of the British Association. 
Mr. Ivatt’s noble baron of beef was a great 
contrast to the general snobbery of the occasion. 
But, as Swift hath it in Gulliver's Travels to 
the Hotiyhnhnms, “ This is enough to say upon 
the subject of-my dyet, wherewith other tra- 


{ vellers fill their books, as if the readers were 
personally concerned, whether we fare well or 
|i.” The foundation.stone, laid by the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, bore the following in- 
scription : 


THE 
FOUNDATION STONE 
OF THE SOUTH PIER OF THIS BRIDGE, 
Erected under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, of 
the 11th year of the Reign of His Majesty 
sing George the Fourth, 
By means of Subscriptions — in aid of a Fund created 
e 


WILL OF MR. WILLIAM VICK, 
Heretofore a Citizen of Bristol, 
WAS LAID 
On the 27th day of August, 1836, in the 7th year of the 
Reign of His Majesty KING WILLIAM THR FourTH, 
BY THE 
Riegut Hon. THE MARgugss or NorntHuamptos, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held in Bristol, 
Amidst the acclamations of a large concourse of the 
Citizens, and of their illustrious Visitors, Members 
of the Association. 
Principal Dimensions of the Bridge :— 
Distance between the two Points of Suspension 700 feet. 
gth of suspended Roadw; ++ 630 +s 
oe 230 +. 
Total width of Floor . § 
1. K. BruneL, Esq. F.R.S. Engineer. 


It may be worthy of observation, that the en- 
gineering fame of the Brunels seems to be 
deeply and highly linked with the classic 





streams of England: the father is carrying a 
tunnel under the illustriqus Thames, and the 


Having already reported the proceedings of 
the general committee in arranging for the en- 
suing year, we would gladly abstain from any 
remark upon them ; but, if we either feel a love 
for science, or pretend to wish well to the 
British Association, we are equally compelled 
to say, that much that was very unsatisfactory 
and very unpromising transpired. The dash 
and talent belonging to the geological section 
have, perhaps, entitled it to run away with the 
larger proportion of the éclat of these meetings ; 
while the more quiet pursuits of other branches 
of investigation, though of infinitely greater 
utility and importance to mankind, have at- 
tracted comparatively little notice. In the case 
of Mr. Cross, for example, the geologists were 
thrown into such ecstasies, that a calm looker- 
on would be more apt to think them a little 
insane than profoundly philosophic. Hyperbole | 
was exhausted ; and it was quite clear that, had | 
the occurrence taken place during the period of 
heathen mythology, the gentleman in question 
would have been elected into the Pantheon as 
one of the dii majores, by geological acclama- 
tion. When his admirable experiments were 
brought before the more sober and better in- 
formed section of chemistry, it received them 
with the honour justly due to so remarkable 
an advance in science; but they had a Fox, a 
Johnston, and other eminent chemists among 
them, who take the trouble to read what is 
done by fellow-labourers in various countries, 
as weli as diligently to carry on their own in- 
quiries; and they immediately connected Mr. 
Cross’s splendid discoveries* with those of 





* Of this gentleman, since the meeting broke up, the 
Sherborne Journal says, ‘‘ We congratulate Mr. Cross — 
we congratulate the town of which he is so worthy a 
neighbour—we congratulate the county of which he is so 

ood a magistrate, upon the enthusiastic reception which 

is astonishing discoveries met with at the recent meeting 
of the British Association, at Bristol. Henceforth, as 
Professor Sedgwick well observed, Mr. Cross is public 
property; his name and fame are immortal. The ad- 
mirable sagacity with which he has pursued the experi- 
ments which have developed to the delighted eyes of him- 
self, and of every man who has even a smattering of 
science, the cause of crystallisation—that has enabled him 
to — in his laboratory the processes by which nature 
is imcessantly working in the dark depths of the earth, 
for the formation of all minerals, the spars, crystals, 











gems, and metals, which we explore those depths to pro- 


Becquerel and Aimé, which have shed so much 
lustre on similar scientific subjects. On the 
Continent, when they read the Transactions of 
the Association, they will smile, if not laugh 
outright, at the geological ferment ; while they 
must peruse with respect the intelligent che. 
mical discussion. 

But the sway of the geclogists, though it has 
led to the time of the Liverpool meeting being 
fixed for their conveniency, is not the chief evil 
within its own body which besets and threatens 
the Association. The dogmatic assumption of 
all authority by a knot of the leading members 
is far more likely to lead to the worst conse. 
quences. From pretty nearly the beginning, 
the Cambridge men, headed by Mr. Whewell, 
have formed a sort of faction intolerant of every 
one, except those whom it pleased them to take 
into favour, or under protection. Last year, 
one of the most distinguished philosophers of 
the age, the founder, too, of the Association 
(of which honour a furtive attempt was made 
to rob him), because he had, or was supposed to 
have, written in the Edinburgh Review an 
honest and, if truth might lead to improvement, 
a friendly and judicious review of the previous 
proceedings, was held up to scorn as “a 
skulking assassin,’ in a speech delivered by 
Professor Robinson. This sore point was pub. 
licly smoothed over at Bristol ; but the origin 
and cause of it still remains, and it rankles, 
though it dare not be displayed. The dictators 
of Cambridge have still the same ambition, and 
it was quite ridiculous in the committee and 
elsewhere to see their chief stifling and quashing 
every suggestion which came from any other 
quarter, as if he should say, 

«« Lam Sir Oracle, 
When I speak, let no dog bark.” 

Now, with all our personal and general re. 
spect for Mr. Whewell and his attainments 
(to which the Literary Gazette has frequently 
offered its fervent homage), we will take leave 
to say, that, for great scientific discoveries and 
inventions, though, perhaps, not for cyclo 
pediac knowledge, there are some persons 
superior to him among the members of the 
British Association; and, in our opinion, it 
will be well for that institution if it should 
happen to be less arbitrarily governed by any 
clique whatever. We are bound to add, that 
in most of his arguments, we consider Mr. 
Whewell decidedly right. We agree with him 
in thinking the statistical section one which 
should be kept narrowly within its original 
framework ; and that even so kept, it is likely 
enough to encumber and perplex the Associa- 


cure: the readiness with which he has varied his e 
riments, to make assurance doubly sure, have enti 
him to, and have given him now, by the admission of all 
present, a station menage, first, if not as the very first, 
discoverer of his age. But, in the splendour of the dis- 
covery itself, we must not overlook the scarcely less im- 
portant invention by means of which it is effected — we 
mean that of a perpetually acting galvanic battery, work- 
ing by water alone, and thus almost indestructible. Had 
it not been for this most valuable invention (the merit of 
which solely belongs to Mr. Cross), the brilliant discovery 
of crystallisation would not have been made, for it = 
produced only by the long-continued and steady electrica 
action of that apparatus. What further discoveries will 
be made by the help of the same simple agent, it is of 
—— to foresee; but they must be many and valua “ 
What will be the fruits of this first discovery time only 
can determine; but if they should not be great, it will be 
the first instance of an unveiling of nature’s mysteries, 
which has not been applied to the advancement 0 ——5 
happiness, or the diminution of human suffering. he 
again and again congratulate him upon the honours he 
has won; and his native county, u the honour ie 
flected upon her as the birth-place of such a man, and the 
seat of such discoveries. Professor Sedgwick, and a large 
party of the most eminent members of the Loves Fy 
visited Mr. Cross’s hospitable mansion, at Broomfield 
on Tuesday, to view with their own eyes, the ream | 
Salish they had heard with so muc admiration 
elight, 
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tion. Even now, we see that it threatens to 
produce another extended Section — on Educa- 
tion—a question of most comprehensive theories, 
and striking differenees of opinion; and a 
question which, alone, would exercise all the 
talents of all the members for twelvemonths 
together, and then be pretty much where it was 
when they begun. We, also, agree with Mr. 
Whewell on the subject of intercourse with 
Mechanics’ Institutes, such as the Rev. Mr. 
Stanley gave notice of introducing next year. 
Nothing can be more laudable and valuable, 
than these Institutes of themselves: nothing 
more to be deprecated than an attempt to 
connect them with the meetings of the British 
Association.* 

We agree with Mr. Whewell, and, indeed, 
with almost all the world, and at least ninety- 
eight out of every hundred members, in laugh- 
ing at the foregone idea of appending phreno- 
logy to the tail of these meetings. Heads and 
tails would never do, except to toss the whole 
concern overboard.-+ 

We dare say Mr. Whewell will not agree 
with usin our opinion that a Section of Litera- 
ture might be very advantageously united with 
the Association, which, as we have observed, 
however scientific, is singularly deficient in 
literary acquirement. It is absolutely ludicrous 
to find how ill-informed many of the cleverest 
practical men are — they are quite as illiterate 
as the majority of artists, and never seem to 
have time to read even a weekly or monthly 
summary touching the objects on which their 
lives are engaged. One of the ill effects of 
this was notorious at the meeting; where 
matters, long since set publicly to rest, were 
permitted to be produced as novelties, to the 
great annoyance of the better instructed, and 
sad waste of the precious hours devoted to the 
sectional proceedings. 

Before we conclude these remarks, we would 
just point to a tolerably strong criterion by 
which to test the paramount influence of the 
managing junta. The grants of money was to 
Section A, 1930/., and to all the other Sections 
about 750/.: so much for poor chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, geography, zoology, bo- 
a medicine, statistics, and mechanics. 

ut we now reach the jinale, the last sad 
scene of all this wonderful event-less history ; 
the theatrical exhibition of Saturday night, 
which we have truly described as a piece of 
moral and intellectual prostitution, gross flat- 
tery, and grosser egotism, such as has not been 
acted any where else, and far out-heroding 
even the former follies committed by the As- 
sociation in this way. It was a regular suc- 
cession and race of exhibition; in which every 
thowable member was called upon to perform 
his part exactly as we have seen jugglers and 
tumblers at Bartholomew fair, for the enter- 
tainment of the audience. Being done in a 
theatre, and on a stage, increased the mum. 
mery; for it was impossible not to associate 
the whole with theatrical ideas. 

* What happened, in this respect, at Bristol, was well 
enough. On Saturday afternoon, after the business of the 
committee at the Chapter House was concluded, Messrs. 
Herapath, treasurer, ms Hornblower, honorary secre- 
lary, and other members of the committee of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, waited on the Marquess of North- 
ampton with a respectful address. To which his lordship 
pte an appropriate answer. And, on the part of the 

sociation, tendered his respects to the members of the 
Kind f Docnanice Institution, and thanked them for the 
ad, why ing manifested towards the Association in their 


_{ At Bristol, on the Saturday, there was a variorum ad- 
dition to the proceedings; for, at Section C, at 12 o'clock, 
Ped on Aerostation was read by the Rev. G. Grigg 

Belfast; and, at Section G, H. Perkins, Esq. read a 
pect on the Transmission of Sound by the Rarefaction 





Instead of a general resumé of the week’s 
work, and a general vote of thanks, so ill 
merited by the inhabitants of Bristol, but 
which might have been swallowed without 
many wry faces, there was a detail of universal 
and particular buttering, laid on with coarser 
implements than Mr. Brunel’s trowel. It was, 
of course, impossible for the noble President to 
avoid taking some share in the drama; but, 
we have only to state, that he introduced it by 
a prologue, which, though complimentary, was 
in the tone and style of a gentleman of refined 
mind and understanding, and not inflated into 
the outrageous panegyric which followed. 
Among other things his lordship said : 

«He hoped that, as years rolled on, the Association 
would continue to have such an increase of foreign mem- 
bers, as almost to have as many foreigners as Englishmen. 
They had had two poets with them —one the poet par- 
excellence of Ireland, Moore, and another whose name had 
not been sounded so loudly by the trump of Fame, but 
who was the Nestor of Poetry—he alluded to the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles. He hoped it would be a precedent for 
other eminent persons to come to their meetings. He 
regretted that they had not had the poet of Bristol, 
Southey ; but he trusted, as they approached nearer to 
his residence, they should find him amongst them; and 
if his voice could reach his ears, in the name of the As- 
sociation he gave him an earnest invitation.” 

The Rev. Vernon Harcourt then stated the result of 
what had taken place that day in the General Com- 
mittee. The disposable funds of the Association amount- 
ed to not less than 55004°(Cheers.) The grants of money 
amounted to 2659/, ‘This was of great importance. The 
Association placed in the’hands of persons, to whom the’ 
could look with confidence, those sums which they thought 
would advance science. 


This financial speech’ induces us to observe, 
that it will be eminently beneficial to the As- 
sociation hereafter, to look rather to the habits 
and requisites of the local parties whom it en- 
rols as members, than to the mere number of 
pounds sterling which it can levy in this mode ; 
and which was far too prominently and pub- 
licly exulted over in some of the Bristol 
speeches. It is true, about 600/. was obtained 
by this means ; but what was the result ? That 
the theatre was nightly crowded by boisterous 
and vulgar persons: by scores of gentlemen 
(and members it is to be presumed) who could 
surround the refreshment-tables, to the exclu- 
sion of every body else, while they devoured the 
ices by scooping them out with their thumbs 
when they could not get spoons, or bolting 
them from their glasses in a fashion never wit- 
nessed, perhaps, out of this city. The thrust- 
ing, pushing, and common behaviour, put us 
in mind of the Surrey, or Astley’s, on St. Mon- 
day; only that the latter do shew a little more 
salem. But let us be understood: we do 
not blame the better order of Bristolians for 
these unseemly doings in the halls or rather 
lobbies of science; but we blame the Associa- 
tion, which, for the lucre of a few paltry 
pounds, admitted, without distinction, the 
roistering clerks, shopmen, et hoc genus omne, 
of a not extremely elegant trading place, with 
their female relatives and friends of course, to 
the pell-mell which they were sure to make 
whenever they came to get their money’s worth 
for their money. Except the discharge of a 
cargo of Irish pigs from a steamer in the har- 
bour, there was nothing to compare with their 
noise, confusion, and —every pig for himself. 

{To be concluded in our next.] 


AEROSTATION.To0 the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 
Sir,—It appears to me that the rising and 
falling of balloons at pleasure, referred to in 
your last Gazette, might be easily effected by 
means of air-pumps: the receivers might be 
contained in the bottom of the car; 100 cubic 
feet of gas might, I should think, be condensed 
by two persons every minute, which would 





bring them down quite fast enough. I am, sir, 
yours, &c. E..E. B, 

Upper Clapton. 

P.S. The Etesian winds blowing up the Nile, 
and the constant current of air up the Amazon 
to the foot of the Andes, seem to invite aero» 
nautic adventurers. For African. discoveries, 
Sierra Leone, and that coast generally, are not, 
I should think, such good places to start. from 
as Socotra, or somewhere near the equatoy, an 
the eastern coast of Africa; since the current 
of air from east to west probably continues at 
some little height above the earth, right across 
the continent. I see no reason why the world 
may not be circumballoonigated, provided we 
could get over the Andes. I should like very 
much to try it myself. ‘ 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Committee of Correspondence. 

Sir ALEXANDER JouNsrTon in the chair.— 
In a No. of the Literary Gazetle, which is 
more than usually addressed to eastern subjects, 
we have much pleasure in noticing the meeting 
of this valuable branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on Wednesday last, when some very in- 
teresting proceedings took place. Captain Co- 
gan, of the Indian navy, who navigated to thia 
country the noble 74-gun ship, the Liverpool, 
presented by the Imaum of Muscat to his 
majesty, attended and received from the hands 
of the president the diploma of an honorary 
member, which the society had unanimously 
conferred on his highness, in order that he 
might convey the same to the imaum on his 
return to Muscat, whither he is now on the 
eve of sailing in command of the beautiful 
yacht sent to that ruler by the King of Eng. 
land. The document is splendidly written on 
royal paper, besprinkled with gold, rolled in 
green silk, and finally enclosed in a velvet. 
covered case, sealed with the seal of the society. 
The chairman read a minute on the occasion, 
in which he pointed out the maritime power of 
the imaum, whose possession on the coast, and 
navy, gave him the control of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs; while his occupation of Zan- 
zebar enabled him, at pleasure, to put an end 
to the slave-trade, 65,000 annually, between the 
north-east coasts of Africa and the eastern seas. 
Saéed Sultan Ben Hamed may indeed be con- 
sidered as a valuable ally to England and 
British India. He has already aided the 
Indian navy in putting down piracy in the 
Persian Gulf; and he has expressed his 
readiness to assist in abolishing the odious slave. 
trade, to which we have just alluded. His own 
position is one of growing strength, and he is 
a man of great vigour of mind, energy, and 
comprehensive views. Looking even to the 
Euphrates expedition, and to the future, when 
that and other Asiatic rivers may become the 
sites of competition and contest, not in science, 
but in war for the dominion of the East, the 
expediency of cultivating the best understanding 
with this friendly prince needs no demonstra- 
tion; and we trust that the interchange of the 
courtesies we have mentioned will tend materi. 
ally to promote this desirable end. 

Sir C. Forbes and Col. Francklin cordially 
concurred in the sentiments of the chairman’s 
minute. A becoming letter was addressed to 
the imaum, in which the committee expressed 
the pleasure it afforded them to approach a 
sovereign whose desire it appeared to be to 
introduce moral and political improvements 
among the people whom he governed; ;and 
they solicited from him such information as 
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might promote the objects of the Asiatic| work, our strongest pity is excited bythe contrast | before us (Nos. 450, 1, and 2.) ‘The first re. 
society, and prove beneficial to both countries. | it offers to the actual state of things. But, to | presents Lord Clanricarde in his balloon-ascent 
Capt. Cogan took leave, highly gratified by| return to this charming engraving, we have with Mr. Green, of which, referring to his 
his mission; and said he was convinced the|only to repeat, that it is in Raimbach’s best |lordship being an Irishman, it was wittily 


compliment thus paid would be very acceptable | 
to the imaum,* 





| 
| 
FINE ARTS. | 

Pease's English Ink. — We have seen and| 
tried a cake of this ink, proposed to supersede 
the use of Indian ink in architectural and other | 
drawings. It is certainly very superior to its) 





oriental rival. The colour is deeper and richer, | 
it works more freely, and it is capable of pro. | 
ducing flat and even tints in a manner which | 
the best Indian ink will not accomplish. ‘The | 
arts are much indebted to Mr. Pease for this 
ingenious invention. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Allan Cunningham, his Majesty's Botanist in| 
New South Wales. Lithographed by A. 
Picken. | 

Wr have great pleasure, mixed with some| 

regret, in noticing this striking likeness of a 

very able and excellent man. Mr, Cunning. 

ham, whose devotedness to botanical science, 
both geologically and geographically, is well 
known to the public, and whose talents have 
raised him so deservedly high in the estimation 
of all who are conversant with that pursuit, is, 
we learn, about to leave us for Sydney, having 
been appointed by government to that colony. 

We look for valuable fruits from the future 

researches of one so competent to make them ; | 

and we trust that an individual of such private | 
worth and great intelligence will be enabled to 
carry them on, under safe and happy cirenm- 

stances, where his unfortunate brother fell a 

sacrifice to the native spears. In the mean 

time, we are much pleased to have this memo. | 
rial of him. 

Lord John Russell. Painted by G. Hayter ; 
engraved by Bromley. London: P. and D. 
Colnaghi ; Hodgson and Graves. 

Tuts is a very pleasing likeness of Lord John 

Russell, with a thoughtful expression, and hold- 

ing in his right hand a roll of paper, marked 

“6 Ref... —Schedule A.”” As a work of art, it 

is well entitled to take its place among those 

which preserve the memory of distinguished 
men for later times. 


The Spanish Mother, by Sir D. Wilkie. En- 
graved by Raimbach. London. F.G. Moon. 
One of the finest productions of art in ever 
point, original feeling, executive skill in the 
painter, and a sini!nr quality in the engraver. 
The attitudes of mother and child are hap- 
pily chosen, and the untroubled look of fond- 
ness in the former, cast on the merry Puck- 
like countenance of the latter, is full of 
character. How different is the fate of most 
Spanish mothers at the present hour! The 
joys of maternity are embittered in every por- 
tion of that miserable country; and danger 
continually threatens every object on whom the 
affections of woman can he placed. ‘The hor- 
rors of civil strife have banished such realities | 
as this beautiful picture represents, from Spain ; | 
and while we gaze upon the artist’s splendid 





* The imaum’s letter to the king, accompanying the 
Liverpool (which his majesty has, with excellent feeling, 
re-named, ‘‘ the Imaum’”), is, we understand, a most in- 
teresting document; his highness, in it, speaks warmly in ! 
praise of the Arab horses, and still more of the two mares 
which he procured, of the distinguished Arabian breed, 
to send to the King of Great Britain, 


manner; and that the accessories are in ad- 
mirable keeping with the national features and 
human form. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
GIPSY'S SONG. 
WE have not country, laws, or home: 
None govern us, and none obey ; 
We find a spot where’er we roam, 
And pitch our tent at close of day ! 
Our banquets may be coarse and rude, 
Our board be spread in open air ; 
But we can relish humble food, 
While others loathe a richer fare. 


Let wealth in perfum'd chamber lie, 

Let damask guard his fever'd rest ; 
Our curtain is the starry sky, 

Our couch the green earth’s dewy breast. 
No jewell’d robes our daughters wear ; 

In wreaths their raven locks confine : 
But where’s the gem that can compare 

In lustre, when their dark eyes shine ? 


Our men are brave, and prompt to do, 
When weaker spirits fail, or shrink : 
We never work for hireling’s due, 
And never for the morrow think. 
We have not country, laws, or home : 
None govern us, and none obey; 
We find a spot where’er we roam, 
And pitch our tent at close of day ! 





DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—The Cavalier has been restored 
to the stage, with such an alteration in the 
catastrophe as seems to be better relished in 
these fastidious, or pseudo-fastidious, times. 
By-and-by, we dare say, we must have tragedies 
without bowl, poison, rope, or dagger — gentle 
as the sucking dove. We are glad to find, 
however, that this able composition, with many 
merits, and not a few beauties, has been re- 
ceived on its restoration with unmixed and 
deserved applause. 


The Strand Theatre closed on Saturday, 
after, we presume, a rather successful experi- 
ment, though, perhaps, not to any considerable 
extent. The manager, Mr. Hammond, has 
established himself as a favourite comic actor ; 
but, perhaps, like Bottom the Weaver, took too 
much upon his own shoulders, The public like 
variety. With a mixed company and fair talent, 
we can see no reason why this snug little house 
should not be still more prosperous. 





VARIETIES. 

Prince Polignac and the other Minister Pri- 
soners.— The John Bull states, that Prince 
Polignac, and his unfortunate companions, are 
forthwith to be released from their imprison- 
ment at Ham. We rejoice to hear this ; and 
we derive much pleasure from the recollection, 
that the first public appeal on their behalf was 
made in the Literary Gazette, in the review of 
** Histoire des Francs,” No. 994. 

The New Cabs.—How can we call the new 
cabs safety-cabs, said Mrs. O.; seeing that 


| the cabmen drive over ns ?—C. D. 


Caricatures.--The close of parliament has 
not shut up the fanciful imagination of 
H. B,, three of whose novelties we have now 


said, ** There they go; Greens and Potatoes! 
The next, ** Hounds on a wrong scent,” is 
very whimsical. It represents the Duke of 
Wellington, with Lord Lyndhurst as a red. 
herring drag; after which the ministers, as 
huntsmen and hounds, are all in full cry. It 
is most cleverly executed. The last is the 
“ Murder of the Innocents ;” Lord Lyndhurst 
slaughtering Lord Holland, Lord Plunkett, 
the Lord Chancellor, &c. &c. -- full of action 
and spirit. 

Anecdote. — One of the guests to-day re. 
counted an anecdote of Cambacérés, which was 
in keeping with a good banquet. He and the 
arch-chancelier were returning from a break- 
fast in the country, together, when he made a 
remark on the unusual silence of his companion. 
The answer was, “ Je digére.”"— Cooper's Resi- 
dence in France. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A Biographical, Historical, and Chronological Dic- 
tionary of Remarkable Persons and Occurrences con- 
nected with the Art of Typography, by C, H. Timperley, 
is announced in Parts. 


In the Press. 


Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, with 
a Series of ‘Twenty-four Ilustrations, from drawings 
taken on the spot, comprising the most interesting views 
of the country between Grand Cairo and Beirout, by F. 
Arundale, — The Biography of the Early Church, by the 
Rev. R, W. Evans, M.A., author of ‘* The Rectory of 
Valehead.”— Uncle Philip’s Conversation with Children 
about the Whale Fishery. — Second Series of the Flowers 
of Loveliness, by T. Haynes Bayley, Esq. — Ackermann’s 
Forget-Me-Not for 1837, edited by F. Shoberl. 


List OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rev. Dr. Buckland’s Bridgwater Treatise on Geology 
and Mineralogy, with 57 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. lis.— 
Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, 11th edition, 
f.cap 8vo. 5s.— Bacon’s Essays, edited by B. Montague, 
12mo, 5s, — The Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, by 
H. M. Coleridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. — Malthus’s Political 
Economy, 2d edition, 8vo. 14%.— Collections, Historical, 
Genealogical, and Topographical, for Bedfordshire, 114 
Plates, by T. Fisher, 4to. 10/.— Harmoniere’s French and 
English Dictionary, new edition, oblong, 8s. bd,—Ob- 
servations on some of the more important Diseases of 
Women, by Dr. J. Blundell, edited by Dr. T. Castle, 8vo. 
12s.—- The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and_ Physiology, 
edited by Dr. Todd, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 2/,— The Doctrine 
of Particular Providence Illustrated and Defended, by 
G. Pilkington, 12mo. 5s.— Rev. J. Jowett’s Father’s Me- 
morial, 18mo, 1s, fi ane tine’s Confessions Abridged, 
by the Rev, E. Bickersteth, 32mo. 1s. 6d,— Lectures on 
the 32d Psalm, by C. H. Bingham, B.A. 12mo. 5s.— The 
Book of the New Moral World, by R. Owen, #vo. 5s.— 
St. Thomas's Hospital Reports, by John F, South, Vol. |. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. ~ Tracts on Hydraulics, edited by T. 
Tredgold, 2d edition, royal 8vo. 12s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 

September, | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday,. 15 | From 43 to 59 | 3005 to 3006 
Friday ---- 16 cove 47 «+ 59 30°02 ++ 3000 
Saturday -- | eoce 3 ce 59 3000 +. 29°08 
Sunday: --- | 20°04 ++ Q0dil 
Monday -- | 2989 ++ 0th 
Tuesday -- | 29°80. 204K) 
Wednesday 21 | ee | 30°00 +» 3040) 

Prevailing winds, N, and N.W. Except the 15th and 
18th, cloudy; rain on the 16th, 17th, and 20th. 

Rain fallen, +1625 of an inch, 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude -.-+ 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We intended this week to bring our Report of the 
Bristol Meeting to a close; but our desire to give & 
moiety of M. Heeren’s striking researches, to insert — 
Berlin correspondent’s remarkable communication, an¢ 
to bring forward other interesting novelties, have in- 
duced us to divide some, and postpone other (we trust) 





curious and instructive matters. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


x 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Classes in Theology, the Cinselbe, Mathematics, English 
Literature, and History, under the Superintendence of the Prin- 
and Professors the Rev. T. G. Hall, KR. W. Browne, and 

. will be reopened on Monday, the 3d October next 

‘The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will in the second 
week of October. 

Medical School.—The Winter Session will commence on Satur- 
day, the Ist of October, when an Introductory Lecture will be 
given by Dr. Ferguson, at Two o'clock precisely, in the after- 
whealer Department.—The Classes for the Michaelmas Quarter 
will commence on Monday, the 3d October. 

September 8, 18360, Ww. CHICH ESTER, Principal. 


> 
EN GUINEAS REWARD.—To 
Booksellers and Printsellers. Stolen, about 1000 Copies 
ofan Engraving of Cleopatra (after Guido), printed in Oil Colours. 
The above Reward will be paid on the recovery of the Property, 
and conviction of the Offender, by Mr. Baxter, No. 3 Charter- 
house Square; or by Thomas Herdstield, Police Officer, Justice- 
room, Guildhall. Ifa single copy has been offered or exhibited 
toany person in the ‘T'rade, he is earnestly requested to commu- 
nicate the fact immediately, as above. 
Sept. 2lst, 1836. 


cipal, 
T. Dale. 








OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES 
of the EAR, 10 Dean Street. 

Mr. Curtis, Aurist to His Majesty, and Surgeon to this Institu- 
tion, will commence his next Course of Lectures on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear, and the Medical Treat- 
ment of the — and Dumb, on Friday, October 1st, at 7 o’Clock 
in the Evenin, 

For Particulars, apply to Mr. Curtis, at his House, 
No. 2 Soho Square. 

Mr. C.’s New Map of the Anatomy of the 
Far, and Chart of its various Diseases, with the Modes of Treat- 
ment employed at the Royal Dispensary, may be had of all Medi- 
cal Booksellers. 


GTEPHENS'S WRITING FLUID.—The 
& 


Inventor of this Original Composition for Writing, begs 
to call the attention of the Public to the following facts: Ist, 
That the inconvenience of writing with common inks had long 
been asource of general complaint. 2d. That to remedy this in- 
convenience, was the subject of his serious occupation and ex- 
periment for several ‘ 3d. After composing a colour more 
suitable for writing, his further investigations were directed to 
improvements ag ey to insure the utmost possible durability 
and safety. 4th. That the colour may be imitated by compo- 
sitions which are deficient in most of the less apparent, but 
highly essential properties; a fact which he is ready to demon- 
strate by experiment. 5th. He has innumerable memoranda and 
records, written with the results of various modes of preparation, 
to which he can refer as standing proofs of the best composition, 
and of the best mode of peeeeratien. The Public may thus 
judge of the superior value of an article, which has had years of trial 
and experiment, over hastily prepared imitations. Lastly, un- 
protected by a Patent, he trusts to the merits of the composition, 
ind the pref and ofa g Public, who, 
he hopes, will not, while feeling the convenience of the Writing 
Fluid, forget the encouragement which is due to the Original 
Inventor. 

Also, STEPHENS’S NEWLY FORMED STANDS, contrived 
tolessen evaporation, to prevent lodgements of dust, to afford an 
oblique and more convenient access, with grooved rests for 

the pen. HENRY STEPHENS. 

54 Stamford § —e Road, 

4on 
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SALES BY AUCTION, 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Collection of Engravings, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET, 

ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, 
pinclading the Citation of Wycliffe, after Jones, Proof before 
nas the Inquisition, after ditto, India; the Brigand, by 
Kesttatbes the Idle Servant, by Maes; Rare Early Portraits; 
ater-Colour Drawings, by Ronington, Harding, Hearne, 

Waneveldt, &c.; together with Portfolios, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY, 


Stationery, Account-Books, &c. 
; (By Order of the Assignees), 
The Stock in Trade of B. B. KING, Monument Yard, 
Consisting of 
Writing Papers; Printing, Plate, and Coloured Papers; Ledgers, 
re om Collecting, emorandum, and Pocket Books; Pen- 
a ate Razors, Scissors, Elegant Ebony Inkstands; Pens, Quills, 
= ealing Wax; Boxes of Reeves’s, Ackermann’s, and Morris's 
campai two richly ornamented Screens, on Mahogany Stands; 
ssc Bae, hi on Plough and Pin, Box of Carpenter's ‘Tools, 
fs May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
oney pec ye upon ae Portions of Booksellers’ Steck, 


2 rie sn Libraries, Literary Property in general. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8v0, price 9s. 


~ 7 
ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of 
ETHICAL PHILO6OPHY, chiefly during the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
With a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

«« Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject 
would admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow from the com- 
plete mastery of a congenial subject.”—Quarterly Review. 

The admirable treatise on the History of Ethical Philosophy, 
by Sir James Mackintosh, which forms part of the Prolegomena 
to the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ has been 
lately published in a separate form, with a preface by Mr. 
Whewell, containing an excellent view of its leading object and 
doctrines.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“ That inimitable Dissertation on Ethical Philosopt 
is pretixed to the new édition of the Encyclopwdia.’ 
Jeffrey. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co.; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


,» which 
'—Francis 


NHE SCOTTISH TOURIST, 6th edition, 
greatly enlarged, may be had of all Booksellers, price 11s. 
bound. 
Printed for Stirling, Kenney, and Co. Edinburgh; Whittaker 
and Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Fulton and Knight's General Pronouncing 
and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language; to which 
is added, a Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, &c. Stereo- 
type edition, carefully revised, price 4s. Gd. bound, 
The Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 
separate, done up, 6d. 


GILBERT’S CLERICAL GUIDE, 
In one vol, royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth boards., a new 


edition of 

YNHE CLERICAL GUIDE, and 

ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY: containing a com- 
plete Register of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of 
England, with their respective Value, founded on an average of 
three years; and exhibiting the names of the Incumbents, Patrons, 
and Impropriators; County, Diocess, Archdeaconry, Population, 
and Church Accommodation of the Livings: compiled from the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed “ to inquire into the 
aaa Py Patronage of the Established Church in England 
and Wa = hos presented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
June 183s, ommand of His Majesty. ‘l'o which are added, an 
alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneticed Clergy, and ‘the 
Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Arc ee 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches, Oo at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, &c. 

Printed for J,, - and F, Rivington, St. Mid 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price 9s, the First Part, containing Genesis and 
Exodus, o' 


HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Stiort Lectuses for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the Bible, it has been one chief object to sup- 
ply Families with an exposition for daily reading. The Scripture 
is divided into paragraphs of convenient length, and the explana- 
tory and practical matter is digested, under each portion, into 
one continuous lecture, so as to require no previous examination 
on the part of those who read it to their families. At the same 
time, it is hoped that the pains which have been taken to explain 
all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each passage its ap- 
apt lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty, will render the 
— no less useful to those who study the Word of God in pri- 


**printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
By the same Author, 
Lately published, uniform with the above, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each, 


BISHOP KAYE’S WORKS. 
OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS 
and OPINIONS of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 
By JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN 


9 


Opinions of Justin Martyr. 
8vo. 74. 6d. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Histor 
eid! ee Centuries, illustrated from the Wr 
By the same Author. 2d edition, Bvo. 13s. 
Printed for J., G., and F. beng nies St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, 


Some Aewuns “of "the Writings and 
By the same Author. 2d edition, 


of the Second 
ritings of Tertullian. 


In 4 large volumes, &vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, the 2d edition, 
revised and corrected, of 


NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY ; 
in which an Attempt is made to explain the History 
and Antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the World, and the 
P. rophecies relative to them, on zs rinciples tending to remove the 
I and Di i of precedi nef ea 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 

Late Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College; and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal), London. 





ME 





AIN’ at ip boards, the Third Volume of 
LAI PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 


rhe in the Parish Church of Re le-Moors. 
wae the Rev. JAMES SLADE 
r of Bolton, and Prebendary Pr: hes 
G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’ e Charebyatd, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First and Second Volumes, price 6s. each. 


Printed for cia 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition o; 


Isc OURSES on ELIJAH and "JOHN 
the BAPTIST. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Perpetual Curate of St. 
Goergye Chapel, Brighton ; and ‘Chaplain to the Sussex County 
ospital, 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. in boards, 


In 
COMMENTARY on the ORDER for 
the BURIAL of the abe woah considered asa Manual of 
Doctrine ay Consolation to Chri 
ty the Rey. WILLIAM ‘GRESWEL L, M.A 
Fellow of Balliol College, Ceres and Curate of Disley, 
ire. 
G., and F. Riv lease, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Printed for J., 


n 12mo, price 7s. in boards, a new edition of 


MORTALS of a DEPARTED 
FRIEND. 

«* She being dead, yet speaketh,"’"— Heb 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. penre Churchgard, 
and Waterleo Piace, Pall Mail 


The only complete edilion, 
In 16 vols. 8vo. with General Index, price 6l. 17s. in boards, 


JHE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
*,* Several of the latter Volumes may be had to complete Sets; 
also Vols. 1V. to VIII. of the quarto edition, 





Rev, G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1. 4s. in cloth boards, 


NHE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily reading. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J.,G. “* and F. Rivington, St. Ere Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
orion 6s. in boards. 
* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
eine Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
3/. 16s. in boards; or the Old and New Testament separately, 





A Third Volume ~ Fi Sermons by the Rev. J. H, Newman. 
e 108. 6d. in boards, 


AROCHIAL SERMON 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
%,* Lately published, a 2d edition of the First and Second 
Volumes, urice 10s, Gd. each, 
London: Printed for J., 4i., and F, _ St. Paul's 
Oxfords and Ww Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 


12mo. price 4s, 6d. in boards, the 3d edition of 
WE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 


onsidered as to the Particulars of their State; thelr 
pn of each other in that State; and its Difference of 
Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 


Services. 
z. RICHARD MANT, D. D. 
word eee y 4 of Down and Con 
Printed for x G., and F. Rivington, St. Pau ‘6 s Churchyard, 
“end Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


For the Use of Schools. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, the 3d edition, revised and 


corrected, of 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 


POETIS qui in Scholis rarjus leguntur: 
Lucretio, Seneca, 
Catullo, Lucano, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, 
Tibullo, 8. Italico, 
Persio, Statio, 
Notulis dlinstr ates Bor: selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 
Veneunt apud J., Gi., et F. Dictentane in Coemeterio 
Paulino, et Vico dicto Waterloo Piace. 


Martiale, 
Juvenale, 
Ausonio, 
Claudiano. 


0. neatly done up in cloth, price 1s. 


ss FIRST BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 
the Use of Schools. 


Published under the Direction of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, and sold by their Agent, Richard 
Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, dawned Row. 

Of whom may be h: 
A Key to the above, price x: ; and all their 
other Puvibations, 
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COMPLETION OF THE CONTINUATION TO HUME AND 
SMOLLET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ist October, the Eighth and last Vol. of the 


HISTORY O 


F ENGLAND, 


FROM GEORGE II, TO 1835. 


By the Rev. T. 


S. HUGHES, B.D. 


Being the Concluding Volume of Valpy’s only complete and illustrated edition of the History of England, by 
Hume, Smollet, and Hughes, in 21 vols. 5s.each, bound in cloth, and embellished with 80 Engravings. 


Hume may be had in 8 Vols., Smollet in 5, and Hughes's Continuation in 8 Vols. 


Firat of September, in larger type, 


THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


tinuation, to range with the 
1st of November, at 10s. 


er Editions of Hume and Smollet. 


in 8vo. 


of Mr. Hughes’s Con- 


This portion will be completed in 7 Vols. by the 


is. Od. , dds. 
Printed and published by A.J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; sold w all Booksellers. 





Secret State Papers. 


HE PORTFOLIO, No. 30, for Sept. 20th, 
contains—I, Confidential Despatch from Count Nes- 
selrode to Prince yy with Observations—II. Address of 
Count the 111. Danger to Russia from 
her Revolutionary Polley iv. aa Memoir on the Intro- 
daction of a less restricted Publicity of the eee of the 
Diet—V. Observations on the VI. of 
General Paskewitch to Colonel Lazarew, celative to Armenian 
Emigrants—VII. Russian Manifesto, ordering New Levies of 
troops—VIII. On the present Armaments throughout Kussia— 
Ix. Corresp: mdence from Paris, Poland, &c. 
London: F. Shober!, jun. 4 Leicester Street, Leicester Square ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 











Publishing in Weekly Parts, every Saturday, 


NEW LIFE of ELSON. 


a and Illustrated with pod Anecdotes, 


Notes, 
Bs “the OLD SAILOR, Author of « —< Yarns ;” 
And einbellished with Seven 'o be din 
x Weekly Parts, at One Setiting 5 eaeh. 
vanieg: F. Shobert Jun., 4 Leicester Street, Leicester Square; 
E. Grattan, Paternoster Row ; yond al! Booksellers. 








The Family Library. 
In 2 vols. embellished — ae and a Map, price 10s. in 


HISTORY of ‘the. ‘EXPEDITION to 
RUSSIA, undertaken b: meaner ite em 
By General ye P it iP eth 
The 7th edition, revised and wi 1 Notes, 
forming Volumes 59 and 60 of “ The Family rome 
London: Printed for a Este har ul Son, Cheapside; R. 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow H. Tegg, Dublin; also, J. 
and bs. nas Teeg, ses sina a Hebsie Town. 





Th is day is published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part VIII. 
Price2s. This Part completes the First yinigase The 
Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. eac 
The Companion to the Newspaper, ‘No. 


XLVI. Price 6d. 
The Musical Library, Part XXXI. Price 2s. 
Six Volumes of the Musical Library have been published— 
Three < Instrumental, and Three of Vocal Maaiaas which may be 
had, wi ly bound with the first co 6d. each; 
the tated tense 12s, each. Also, Thi reg Volumes of the Sup- 
plement to the Cowart Library, price 7s. 
London: C! jes Knight and Co. 2" Tudgate Street. 


“Under the Superintendenee Of the Soctety for the 


Diffusion of Knowledge. 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIV. 


Price 6d. 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLV. Price 
ls, 6d. Six Volumes are now completed, and may be had, uni- 
formly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each. 


The Gallery of Portraits, No. LIIT. contain- 
ing Portraitsand eee of Bentham, Catherine II., and Defoe. 
the Ti wice 2s. 6d. 


ibrary of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Vol. mt, tise the First Volume of the *¢ Townley Gallery,” 
in the Series of the British Museum, The ond and conclud- 
ing Volume of the ‘“‘ Townley Gallery” will be published on No- 
vember 1. Price of the Volume, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. It is 
also issued in T'wo Half-Volume Parts, price 2s. each, sewed. All 
the —- Volumes may be had, uniformly bound, price 4s. 6d. 
each, 
Tendon: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


—_—_ 


» ees regl Lp pes 
4 Plates, price 7 7s. 6d. 
PEMsPRCRVE, "and its Applications to 


Drawing from Nature, familiarly explained and illus- 


By WILLIAM RIDER. 
“This is a eg be simple and lucid account of the theory 
with to its practical application in 
drawing from nature. It was pote A designed for the author's 
Mataue.” but teachers and pupils, generally, may benefit much by 
ts use,” —Monthly Repusito 
“ Brief but 





uous, and amply sufficient for all but archi- 
tectural draughtsmen.° Mags near Gazette, 
«A 





persp » well calou- 


qunateurs.”—~ 
“aa and Co. Stationers’ Hall Coyrt, 
udgate Street, 


CATALOGUE a 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, on Sale by John and Arthur 
Arch, Cornhill, London. 1836. 


NEW WORKS 
Just —~ by Richard Rentley, New Burlington Street, 
T'D in Ordinary to His Majesty). 

F 


RESI DENCE in RANCE, 
with an Excursion up the Rhine, and a Second Visit 
to Switzerland. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of i Pilot,” “ ay Spy, ” &ec. 
In 3 volt, post 8v 
Also, by the same il 
24 edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Excursions in Switzerland. 


IL 
In 3 vols. past 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Edited by the Author of *‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 


HI. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 


a ul to India, 

ly way - ‘zypt and the ie tend. 
By safer ahieeest Bist Regimen 
Auman of Excursions in india.” 

15ch 


2d edition, in 3 vols. post 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


will be p 
RANDE’S "MANUAL of of CHEMISTRY, 
the 4th edition, great!; 
London: John W. Parkes West Strand. 





On the Ist of October will be published, price le. 6d the 
Number of 


HE POOR. CHURCHMAN’S QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M./ 
Rector of Lyndon, Retiand; and late Fellow et 
J., G., and F. Ri Callege, Cambridge. 
+) an iv! aul’s C — 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mat wrtaene 


Trinity 


T)ONNEGAN'S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON, considerably enlar, the 0 
Doubtful Vowels noted, w: ith various im oni Amal 
in Matter and Arrangement, will be positively published early 
in October. 
pie a. LA ‘Burli gton : St eet, S t. 
Mr. Bentley is te ae: . 


A 





“following New Works:— 
Mr, Washington Irving’s New Work. 
is 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By the Author of . * Sketch-Book,” &c. 


Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
By Dr. Millingen. 3 vols, 8vo. 
111. 
Vandeleur ; 


Or, Animal Magnetism. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
The Revolutions of Spain, 


From 1808 to 1836. 
With Biographical Sketches of of the most distinguished 


ersonages. 
By W. Walton, Esq. 


The Merchant's Daughter. 


By the Author of “* The Heiress,” &c. 3 vols, 


VI. 
Undertaken by order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


Narrative of a Voyage to the Shores of the 


Arctic Ocean, — 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
Under the © ommand of Captain in ack, R.N. 
By Richard King, =e: M.R.C.S. &e. 
Surgeon and N 0 the Exp ma 





Vil. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
Impressions of England. 
By Count Edouard de Melfort. 
Richard d Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 





tures of Jonathan 
W's 


The Life and Ad 
Jetfe 
Or, Scen 


the . 
y Trol 
Author of «« Domestic Mentets =. ~y &e. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. - Portraits, 
Sir William Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 


Also, by the same Author, 
3d edition, revised, in 3 vols. 8vo, 


Historical ek of his Own Time. 
Berkeley Castle ; 


Historical Romance. 
By the Hon, a. Berkeley, N.P. 3 vols. post Svo. 


vir. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. handsomely bound, price 21s. embellished with 
Sixteen Portraits, engraved expressly for this Work, including 
the entire Bonaparte Family, 

Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court, and Family. 
By the Duchesse d'A braates (Madame Junot). Just ready. 


Vin. 

In monthly Parts, price 5#.each (to be completed in Ten Parts), 
Part IV. embellished with Portraits of Lord Collingwood, Lord 
Bridport, and Captain Sir William Hoste, is now ready, 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain, 
With a Continuation of the History to the present Time. 
y Captain Chamier, R. 

*%%* Numerous Portraits and Plans of Rattles will also be given 

th the succeeding Parts 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


la E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CXIII. will be —e ~ pwasaiey next. 


E Rapetitons ou the — 
fall of Heathen 


No. 


ainfeld. 
Tocqueville on the State 4 America. 
The Mountain Decameron 

Com 


at 
Teac ceeeres 


- Glances at Life, in City and Suburb. 
. The Last Session. 
Joby Murrey, Albemarle Street. 











To be published on poh lst rede foe ne bey ogg 1836, and continued 
rly, price . 

HE ANNALS of ELECTRICITY, 
Lavage tring. and CHEMISTRY; and Guardian of 


xperimental Scienc: 
Cond: ducted by WILLIAM STURGEON, 
Lecturer on ay eng Philosophy at the Honourable Fast 
pv ew yy 's Military eee Addiscombe, &c. &c.; and 
ssisted by Gentlemen eminent in these Departments of l’hilo- 


‘oo Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Ro’ how; and W. Annan, 12 Greceshurch Street. 


ural Library, &9 High Holborn. 
ARCHI TECTURE. aND ‘CIVIL ENGINE RING. 
John Weale has the honour to announce the following important 


Woks 
HE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE of 
sncere BCTS. 
By JAMES NOBLE, Architect, F.I.B.A. 
ith a very beautiful Frontispiece. 
In Bvo. price 10s, 6d. just ready. 

On Ventilation, Warming, and ‘Transmission 
of Sound, by W. S. Inman, Architect, F.I1.B.A. 8vo. Plates, 7 

Tudor and Elizabethan Architecture, Part IV. 
Just out. 10 Plates. Royal 4to. 5s. Part V. getting ready. 

Mr. Habershon’s Half-Timbered Houses of 
England, Part II. Magnificent subjects. Imperial 4to. price 7* 

Wood’ ’s Continental Architecture, Parts IV. 
and V. are just ready. A work essential to the Student and 
Amateur. 4s. each, 4to. with Plates. 

Mr. Gibbon’s Manual of the Law of Fixtures. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. A work complied for Architects, Builders, House 
Proprietors, Agents, &: 

Catalogue o of Books on Architecture and 
Civil Engineering; together with several Drawings and Prints 
on similar subjects. In 8vo.; with Illustrations. Presented to 
Mr. Weale’s customers. 

Partington’s Popular and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Steam-Engine, and on Steam Navigation. 43 £a- 
gravings. 8vo. 6+. 








of Brook Green, Hammersmith, 
n the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Oflices 
Number 28 Tt Street, Leice<t® Square. in the said orn at 
and publi ‘WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS 
esd 13 Roath olton Street, in the tape! hs Goaraee 
n the County aforesaid, at he LITERARY 
GAZETT OFFICE. Number 7 Wellington ‘Sereet, —— 
Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Septem 
24th, 1836, 
Agent for os G, W, M. Reynolds, Librairie des Etrangel’ 
65 Rue Newve, St. Auguelin. 


— by JAMES MOYES, 





